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KENELM HENRY DIGBY. 
BY HENRY A. LAPPIN. 


=7) F the small band of defenders and interpreters of 

Catholic truth and life writing in England today, 

Mr. Bernard Holland is one of the most schol- 

arly, dignified and convincing. His pen is grace- 

rE ful, lucid and flexible, and everything from it is 

read with interest and sympathy even by those whose religious 

views differ widely from his own. He commands a knowl- 

edge of history and of the history of apologetic which is exten- 

sive and thorough: his narrative and expository skill is of the 

highest. His latest work, the biography of an eminent Catho- 

lic Victorian,’ is eloquently, and at times brilliantly, written: 
there is vigor and freshness on every page. 

Almost forty years have elapsed since the laborious and 
fruitful life ended of which the record is now first given to the 
world. Born at the beginning of the last century Kenelm 
Henry Digby died in 1880. During sixty of his four-score years 
he wrote assiduously and produced many volumes. Besides 
his Norrisian prize essay, composed in his twentieth year while 
he was a Cambridge undergraduate, he published The Broad- 
stone of Honour (1822)—later revised and issued in four 
volumes; Mores Catholici, which appeared in eleven volumes 
between 1831 and 1842; Compitum, published in seven volumes _ 
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between 1849 and 1854; The Lovers’ Seat (two volumes), 1856; 
The Children’s Bower (two volumes), 1858; The Chapel of 
St. John, 1861; Evenings on the Thames (two volumes), 1864. 
This is the full tale of his prose. Of his verse no Jess than ten 
volumes came from the press between 1865 and 1876. This 
imposing array of books Mr. Holland has thoroughly mas- 
tered, and in appraising them he has exercised the sound judg- 
ment of an admirably-balanced critic of the conservative 
school. 

The events of Digby’s intimate family life, also, are here 
recorded sympathetically and attractively. To measure the 
exact altitude of his subject’s talent or to discover his precise 
place in English letters was no part of the biographer’s pur- 
pose; he makes no attempt to analyze Digby’s style—though 
thereupon he offers more than one illuminating comment—or 
to suggest comparisons with other writers: his object is sim- 
ply to give such an account of Digby’s life and works as may 
induce people to admire the one and read the other. It is a 
pleasure to welcome a book which will indubitably take and 
keep a foremost place in the biographical literature of modern 
English Catholicism. 

The Digbys have a long and honorable history, going 
back to the days of Edward the Confessor. One of them met 
his death at Towton Field in the cause of the Red Lancastrian 
Rose. A later bearer of the name, Sir Everard, was executed 
‘for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. The seventeenth cen- 
tury Sir Kenelm Digby fought a duel at Paris on behalf of his 
kingly master, the first Charles; published a criticism of that 
benign book, Religio Medici; discovered the necessity of oxy- 
gen to the life of plants; married Venetia Stanley, a very great 
lady; and had Descartes for his friend. The father of the nine- 
teenth century Kenelm Digby was Dean of Clonfert in the 
Irish Establishment, a mighty athlete and traveler. Kenelm 
Henry was the younger son of the Dean’s third wife, who was 
a kinswoman of the Abbé Edgworth, into whose ear was whis- 
pered the last confession of that ill-fated monarch, Louis XVI. 
The boy came of right lusty stock, for he entered the world 
when his father was a sexagenarian. In his twentieth year 
Kenelm, through the death of his elder brother, came into pos- 
session of the family estates and possessions, and was thus en- 
abled to order his life as he desired. His childhood was spent 
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in one of the most beautiful spots in the heart of Ireland, at 
Geashill, where he fleeted the time carelessly amid the sur- 
rounding woods and meadows, looked out upon the loveliness 
of the distant Sleeve Bloom range, and invited his awakening 
soul with the novels of Scott and the plays of Shakespeare. 
Carrying with him a great love for Ireland and many happy 
memories, Digby, after a period of preparation at Petersham 
School near Richmond, went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1815, and there quickly made his reputation as the most fear- 
less of youths and the “founder of boating on the Cam.” Upon 
one so constituted, emotionally and intellectually, the gray old 
Alma Mater could not fail to lay her immemorial spell. The slow 
waters gliding in peace beneath the ancient walls of colleges 
and chapels founded by great kings and their daughters; the 
golden stillness sleeping among the trees of venerable gardens on 
endless summer afternoons; sober-suited evenings in the Long, 
filled with the drowsy music of college bells and the drowsy fra- 
grance of limes; the first pale violets at Grantchester in Febru- 
ary, the russet blooms of autumn at Cherry Hinton—these 
were the gracious influences that helped to mold and must 
have powerfully affected the early manhood of the author of 
The Broadstone of Honour and The Lovers’ Seat. “Here if 
anywhere ”—a great living scholar has written—“ the student 
may hope to hear the still voice of truth, to penetrate through 
the little transitory questions of the hour to the realities which 
abide... .” 

The title of his Norrisian essay, Digby’s first book, Evi- 
dences of the Christian Religion, provides a clue to the nature 
of the studies to which he was thenceforth to devote his days, 
and gives evidence of his already wide range of reading. He 
turned now with eagerness to the study of books upon chivalry 
and the history of the Middle Ages. From Sir Walter Scott 
he had learned to love those days of faith, and to explore them 
upon their spiritual side. Chateaubriand’s Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme (1802) had already marked the beginning of that 
revival which found its further and more complete expression 
when Joseph de Maistre, in his Du Pape (1819), insisted upon 


the necessity of the Papacy as a bond of union among believers. 


and a palmary source of inspiration for the life of religion. 
The Oxford Movement had not yet-come to quicken a stag- 
nant Ecclesia Anglicana, to vitalize English theological 
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thought, to recover a past that was forgotten, not to say dis- 
owned, and to originate a definitely ecclesiastical revival in 
church art, music and architecture. Kenelm, indeed before 
going to Cambridge, had discovered an interest in Catholicism. 
As a youngster at Petersham he had come in contact with two 
Catholic laymen as learned as they were pious: Charles But- 
ler, nephew of the Alban Butler whose Lives of the Saints has 
made his name a household word among English-speaking 
Catholics the world over, and Sir Henry Englefield. True it 
is that they made no attempt to influence the boy in the direc- 
tion of Rome; their talk to him was mainly of the great writers 
of classical antiquity: but their bearing and character were a 
living testimony to the Faith they professed. 

At the end of his Freshman year Digby set out on the 
usual Continental tour, going through Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and France. Then for the first time he went into a Catho- 
lic church and had, in his own words, his “ first view of Popish 
superstition.” He speaks of the incomprehensible operations 
of the ministering priests, yet notices that “there is not a sin- 
gle individual to be observed either inattentive or behaving 
irreverently.” But the time had not yet come when it would 
be impossible for him to write, as now he wrote, of “ that dark 
empire when priests held a dominion over the minds and 
bodies of men, which kept all Europe in ignorance and misery, 
which was the disgrace of Christianity and the scourge of 
humankind.” 

Though, like many another, he realized it not, Rome even 
already had marked him for her own. At Cambridge, some- 
time after his return from abroad, he spent a night of vigil in 
King’s Chapel; and at Marklye in Sussex, with his friend Darby, 
he conducted a solemn tournament in approved medieval 
fashion “ with ponies for steeds and hop-poles for spears.” For 
the Trinity dons of his time his respect was deeper than that 
ordinarily entertained by the undergraduate; Whewell and 
Julius Hare, in especial, he revered. Among his fellow- 
students were numbered not a few who in years to come were 
to achieve fame and to have honors thrust upon them. To 
mention only two: W. M. Praed and Thomas Babington 
Macaulay were his direct contemporaries, and between 1825 
and 1828, while Digby was still intermittently resident, there 
came to Cambridge, Trench, the future Archbishop of Dublin, 
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John Sterling, Frederic Maurice, Edward Fitzgerald, Alfred 
Tennyson and Arthur Hallam. Mr. Holland interestingly notes 
that The Broadstone of Honour, published in 1822, greatly in- 
fluenced the early poems of Tennyson. Strangely enough, 
Digby seems to have refused an invitation to join, the ranks of 
“The Cambridge Apostles,” that brilliant university society 
which included so many subsequently famous men. 

Of Digby’s foreign wanderings in undergraduate and later 
years the story is charmingly set forth in the long poem, The 
Temple of Memory, which he wrote when he was nearing the 
end of his life. Digby was as fond of swimming as were Byron 
and Swinburne, and he performed some striking feats in the 
great rivers of Germany and Italy. He swam across the peril- 
ous breadth of the Rhine near Drachenfels, and he was called 
a water-rat by the riparian Romans who saw him breast the 
rushing waters of the Tiber. It was Italy in particular, and the 
city of Rome, that won and held his love. “ At Rome,” writes 
Mr. Holland, “he loved to see the rising sun stream on the 
portals of the great church of St. John, or the ancient Benedic- 
tine Convent on the side of the valley at Subiaco, or the view 
from Tivoli of ‘the distant rising majesty of great St. Peter’s 
matchless pile’ while the setting sun colored all the plain with 
deep ruddy hues.” In Mores Catholici, written several years 
later, there are many exquisite descriptions of the scenes upon 
which he looked so lovingly at this time. Nothing could be more 
beautifully impressive than those pages wherein he describes 
his feelings when he first saw the College of Cardinals in stately 
congress, or his memories of the uplands of Switzerland 
studded with monasteries and convents and churches: or of 
the roads by the side of which he talked with happy children, 
kindly old men and women, and gentle priests. 

It was such sights as these, and the enlargement of mind 
—to use Newman’s phrase—which came gradually to him in 
the course of the social and historical studies he prosecuted in 
preparation for The Broadstone of Honour, that at length de- 
termined him to submit to the See of Rome, the Source of Unity 
and the Centre of Truth. He came finally to recognize, in his 
biographer’s apt words, “that the leading motives of the men 
who broke with Rome and made essential changes in the an- 
cient doctrines and ritual of religion in England were of the 
most material and secular kind, and that they were a minority 
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forcing their policy upon a mostly reluctant people who had no 
real voice in the matter and lost by the changes then made. ... 
First came the breach, the act of will, and then to justify it, 
theories arose about the Church. And these theories have ever 
since been in a Protean process of perpetual change and varia- 
tion, in accordance with the changing humors of various 
times.” 

In Digby’s early days it was a more formidable adventure 
to take the road to Rome than happily it is now; for one thing, 
the social consequences of such a step were likely to be much 
more painful, and there were many avenues of advancement, 
professional and other, from which a Catholic was debarred 
because of his Faith. Digby, however, having made up his mind, 
would permit no obstacle to stand in the way of the fulfillment 
of his purpose, and although he was rebuffed by at least two 
priests, in succession—who, it may be, doubted his earnestness 
—he succeeded at last in being received into the Church by a 
London Jesuit to whom Charles Butler had directed him. 

From now on, for several years, Digby lived at Cambridge, 
“ reading in libraries books not often in modern days disturbed 
from their secular repose, and decanting their contents into 
volumes of his own making.” The liberal dons meantime per- 
mitted him to retain rooms at Trinity; possibly they looked 
upon his change of religion as an unfortunate aberration to be 
passed lightly over in a young man of so much learning, sin- 
cerity and charm! Not long after his conversion Digby be- 
came the friend of Ambrose Lisle March Phillips, who had 
already been two years in the Church, and who as a fervent 
layman was destined in years to come to do a great work for 
Catholicism in England. Later on the two friends saw much 
of the Honorable and Reverend George Spencer, another Trin- 
ity convert who afterwards found his vocation in the Passionist 
congregation and, as Father Ignatius of St. Paul, died the 
death of a saint in 1864. 

“These three Cambridge men,” Mr. Holland notes, . . . 
“ all became Catholics before the Oxford Movement had begun. 
Each of them contributed his share to the return towards 
Catholic principles which brought many to the Chair of St. 
Peter, and brought far more to the half-way shelter which be- 
gan to arise within the Anglican Church. Kenelm Digby con- 
tributed to this by his writings, Ambrose de Lisle by his en- 
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thusiastic propaganda in action, and Spencer by his personal 
influence. Thus the Catholic movement began, as a matter of 
fact, not at Oxford, but in the more decidedly Protestant Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The reason perhaps is that Cambridge 
was less isolated than Oxford then was in narrow self-esteem, 
and more open to continental influences. Thus it was sooner 
touched by the great wave of the romantic return to the 
medizval spirit, which was sweeping over Germany and even 
France, as a reaction against the strictly classical spirit of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic period.” When, in 
1825, Digby became a Catholic, Pugin’s “little gem,” St. 
Andrew’s Catholic Church, had not yet been built, and the 
convert was obliged to ride twenty-six miles each way to Mass 
on Sunday at Old Hall. Faithfully every Sunday the two friends, 
Phillips and Digby, rode over, fasting, to early Communion, 
- High Mass, and Vespers, getting back to Cambridge at night- 
fall. 

Those were the days when to become a Catholic was to 
make sacrifices. But Digby did not complain. He had found 
that after which his heart had longed. He was in love with the 
Faith into whose joy he had entered. And, as Mr. Holland 
says finely at the close of his account of Digby’s conversion, 
“the Christian religion is a love affair, and the complete con- 
summation so far as it can be on earth is in or through the 
Catholic Church. Between mere friendship and love com- 
pleted there is for him who has once felt the attraction, no firm 
standing ground any more than for the earthly lover in the 
conception of ‘ Platonic love.’ Those who have never been real 
lovers can be friends, but those who have been can hardly fall 
back upon the line of friendship. If they retreat at all they 
must retreat much further into the wilderness of uncertainty 
and doubt.” 

The Broadstone of Honour, the first of Digby’s longer works, 
derives its title from the ruined castle of Ehrenbreitstein, across 
the Rhine from Coblenz. As Mr. Holland indicates, this book was 
for Digby what The Essay on Development was for Newman 
and By What Authority for Robert Hugh Benson—and, one 
might appropriately add, The Principles of Church Authority 
(that forgotten masterpiece of Anglo-Roman controversy)’ for 
Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce; in each case the book im- 
mediately preceded or followed the author’s submission to the 
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Holy See. The intention of Digby in The Broadstone was to 
demonstrate the greatness and display the beauty of the Catho- 
lic Church through the centuries. There was then, there is 
always, room for such a work. Since the so-called Reforma- 
tion nothing had been left undone to vilify the Spouse of 
Christ, no slander had been thought too base or too ab- 
surd to heap upon her, no lie too foul with which to besmirch 
her. To The Dublin Review and to Studies Hilaire Belloc has 
recently contributed certain vital and scholarly articles, in 
which he shows how the original authorities and documents 
have been handled by a modern historian like Gibbon. It 
would be no difficult task for a trained Catholic historian to 
discover many similar suppressiones veri and suggestiones 
falsi in the work of most of the standard historians who have 
written from a non-Catholic or “impartial” standpoint dur- 
ing the last hundred years or so. Unfortunately for the cause 
of truth and justice the James Gairdners have been few and 
far between, and the wells have been pretty thoroughly 
poisoned. 

The Broadstone is divided into four parts entitled respec- 
tively Godefridus, Tancredus, Morus and Orlandus. “The first 
two are so named after the heroes of the Crusades, the third 
after the Catholic martyr, Sir Thomas More. The main object 
of the book is to describe the heroic and chivalrous spirit, 
intimately bound up with the religious faith as it appeared in 
the Middle Ages. But in Morus and in part of Orlandus are 
stated those undeniable facts about the Protestant Revolution 
in England, and on the Continent, the public exhibition of 
which gave so much offence to the excellent rector of Hurst- 
monceaux. [Julius Hare, of Guesses at Truth fame, who later 
wrote to Digby: “Luther is the man to whom I feel that I 
myself, and that the whole world, owe more than to any man 
since St. Paul.”] In one of his latest works, written wheh he 
was over seventy, Digby admits that in his youth he wrote 
things in religious controversy possibly too wounding to others, 
and expressed more strongly than he would have expressed 
them in old age. This is a very common reflection in old age 
concerning ardent and intolerant youth, which has the defects 
of its. qualities. All the same, in England, in these days it is 
well to be definite and lucid in order to avoid misinterpreta- 
tion. From his early youth tili the end of his very long life 
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Kenelm Digby never wavered for one moment in his definition 
of the Catholic Church. It is for him, that religious society 
existing throughout the world, of unbroken historic continuity, 
and consisting of people of all nations and languages, which 
is visibly, avowedly, and organically connected with the cen- 
tral Apostolic See at Rome, and it is nothing either more or less 
than this... . He never admitted the assertion made by some 
moderns that the Catholic Church consists of “ all who profess 
and call themselves Christians,” or the more exclusive asser- 
tion made by other moderns that it consists of an imagined 
combination of certain churches having properly descended 
episcopal institutions. 

The Broadstone of Honour has not been without its in- 
fluence upon subsequent English literature. Mr. Holland, as 
we have recorded, notes the indebtedness of Tennyson to it in 
his early poems. Ruskin also, whom Digby greatly admired, 
has paid tribute to this great book, assuring the reader of 
Modern Painters that he “will find every phase of nobleness 
illustrated in Kenelm Digby’s Broadstone of Honour.” It may 
be, too, that Ruskin modeled the titles of some of his own later © 
opuscula upon those of Digby’s lesser prose-writings, e. g., The 
Children’s Bower, The Lovers’ Seat. And the author of Sesame 
and Lilies did not hesitate to acknowledge a further debt: 
“ The best help I have ever had,” he writes in Modern Painters 
—* so far as help depended on the sympathy or praise of others 
in work which, year after year, it was necessary to pursue 
through the abuse of the brutal and the base—was given me 
when this author, from whom I had first learned to love noble- 
ness, introduced frequent reference to my own writings in his 
Children’s Bower.” It is a pity that Ruskin did not learn yet 
more from these powerful and persuasive pages; that he did 
not go on to admire and embrace the marvelous coherence 
and unity of that dogmatic truth out of which Digby’s highest 
inspirations proceeded; but many things are hidden from the 
prudent that are revealed unto babes, and Ruskin was never 
made wise unto salvation. Brought up in a rigidly Puritan 
atmosphere he never knew at first hand the daily lives of Cath- 
olic men and women. Perhaps it was because of this that he 
was capable of writing: “Modern Romanism is as different : 
from thirteenth century Romanism as a prison from a prince’s 
chamber.” Bs a8 
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It is to be feared that many of the absurd assumptions 
and statements made by those who sit in judgment on Cathol- 
icism, are attributable entirely to their crass ignorance of the 
real motives and beliefs of the Catholic. W. E. H. Lecky, for 
instance, has talked amazing nonsense about “the enormous 
difference ” between the official Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent and of the writings of Bossuet and Newman and the 
“ pure and manifest polytheism and idolatry [italics are ours] 
of the actual religion as it is practised in a great part of Europe 
with the direct sanction and under the special benediction of 
the highest authorities of the Church.” Even so keen and so 
honorable a writer as Bishop Gore asseverates that a modern 
Roman Catholic will hardly find himself at home in St. Paul’s 
epistles! It is inexplicable that Christian men of intelligence 
should write like this, and should fail to realize that the evi- 
dences of Christianity are all, when examined, equally 
evidences of Catholicism. 

To the writing of his next, longest, and, beyond question, 
his most enduring work, Digby gave no less than ten years. At 
the end of Mores Catholici there is a noble passage—recalling 
the famous paragraph in his Autobiography wherein the 
author of The Decline and Fall records the bringing to a close 
of his master-work—in which Digby describes the circum- 
stances under which he entered upon its composition; but not 
Gibbon himself, it is scarcely an exaggeration to declare, ever 
achieved a more sumptuous pageant of prose. 

The plan of the book is simple enough: taking up the eight 
beatitudes he demonstrates by a vast accumulation of interest- 
ing and beautiful examples how each of them was realized in 
the lives of medieval men and women. He shows how the 
ideals of the beatitudes were maintained and inculcated by the 
medieval Church, and how they influenced the individual in 
every walk of life, in youth and age, in peace and war, in 
sorrow and in joy. 

_. The scope of these eleven eloquent volumes is admirably 
summarized in the view Digby commends to us at the begin- 
ning of Mores Catholici: “Such a view would present a varied 
and immense horizon, comprising the manners, institutions, 
and spirit of many generations of men long gone by; we should 
see in what manner the whole type and form of life were Chris- 
tian, although its detail may often have been broken ‘and dis- 
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ordered; for instance, how the pursuits of the learned, the con- 
solations of the poor, the riches of the Church, the exercises 
and dispositions of the young, and the common hope and — 
consolation of all men, harmonized with the character of those 

who sought to be poor in spirit; how again, the principle of 

obedience, the constitution of the Church, the division of min- 

istration and the rule of government, the manners and insti- 

tutions of society, agreed with meekness and inherited its 

recompense; further, how the sufferings of just men, and the 

provisions for a penitential spirit were in accordance with the 

state of those that were to mourn and weep; then, how the 

character of men in sacred order, the zeal of the laity, and 

the lives of all ranks, denoted the hunger and thirst after 

justice; again, how the institutions, the foundations and the 

recognized principle of perfection proclaimed men merciful; 

moreover, how the philosophy which prevailed, and the spir- 

itual monuments which were raised by piety and genius, 

evinced the clean of heart; still further how the union of 

nations and the bond of peace which existed even amidst 

savage discord, wars and confusion, as also how the holy re- 

treats for innocence which then everywhere abounded, marked 
the multitude of pacific men; and finally, how the advantage 

taken of dire events and the acts of saintly and heroic fame 

revealed a spirit which shunned not suffering for the sake of 

justice.” 

Mores Catholici is a veritable library in itself, and the 
devout Catholic in this age of small things would do well to 
make the book his constant companion. After the writings of 
Cardinal Newman, it is one of the greatest contributions ever 
made by a Catholic to English prose literature. There are 
not so many great Catholic men of letters in our own time 
that we can afford to ignore Kenelm Digby. The Catholics 
who spend money on books are neither numerous nor wealthy, . 
Mr. Holland laments, and he expresses the pious hope that 
some rich benefactor of his kind might cause the Mores Cath-. 
olici to be republished at a price within the reach of the lean- 
est purse. It is, indeed, a matter for grave concern that what 
he admirably calls “this immense storehouse of wisdom and 
beauty and knowledge” must remain inaccessible to ‘the 
majority of readers today. There is truth in his remark that 
“ a priest who possessed The Broadstone of Honour, Morés Cath-:. 
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olici and Compitum would have an inexhaustible store of 
ammunition from which to feed his sermons. On every page 
he will find quotations from the best ancient and modern 
thinkers and poets suggesting trains of thought to himself, and 
many a tale of heroic and saintly deeds to illustrate his 
themes.” 

The last of Digby’s three longer works, Compitum, 
was published in 1849. His later writings are, after all, merely 
opuscula—mellow, delightful and wise, it is true, but bearing 
the same relation to the three great books as a foothill to Mount 
Everest. Compitum is “the Latin word for a point at which 
roads meet, or to which they converge, like the straight 
drives one sees in such forests as Compiégne or Fontaine- 
bleau, meeting at a point from which they radiate like 
spokes in a wheel. The meeting point in the book is formed 
by the central principles of the Catholic Church, in which 
alone is found the happiness and peace of those who 
travel by the many roads. The roads are the various 
phases of human life, such as the road of children, the 
road of youth, the road of the family, that of old age, that of 
the schools, that of travelers, of joy, of sorrow, of death, of 
contemplation, of wisdom, of warriors, of priests, of kings, 
of active life, of the poor, of friendship, and many others, 
through seven long volumes, crowded with admirable quota- 
tions and reflections.” Here almost more than in any other of his 
books Digby is unflinchingly Catholic and Roman. His chief con- 
cern now is to make abundantly and convincingly clear his idea 
of Rome as the Centre of Unity, “ as the guardian of what he so 
often calls ‘central principles’ of life in all its provinces.” 
Digby had no patience with those eclectic souls who refuse 
the magisterium of the Church on the score that it is a 
“Western growth,” “legal and Roman,” “unknown to St. 
Athanasius, etc.,” Qui vos audit me audit was to his mind a 
sufficient answer to them; the magisterium of Rome is surely 
preferable to that of Mowbray, he would have said had he 
lived in these days. Newman said that to be deep in history 
was to cease to be a Protestant, and Digby was logical and 
knew his history. 

Into the Compitum as into its two predecessors, Digby 
poured the riches of his theological, historical and literary 
knowledge. His range of allusion is wider even than Milton, 
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and unlike Milton he was not cut off by imperfect sympathies 
and downright prejudice from some of the most treasurable 
writings of the Middle Age. His knowledge of the liturgy of . 
the Church he uses with something of Dante’s beautiful effec- 
tiveness. “ He is an excellent guide in reading,” his biographer 
dryly remarks, “to those who prefer literature somewhat mel- 
lowed by time to the last books from Smith’s or Mudie’s, and 
the solid wisdom of the ages to the latest theory in cir- 
culation.” 

Digby’s minor works, the titles of several of which were 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, need not detain us 
long. The best of them are the two books of reflections and 
discussions, The Lovers’ Seat and Evenings on the Thames; 
and one might fitly call them “Recreations of the author of 
Mores Catholici.” He brings his imagination home, so to 
speak, from its indefatigable journeyings through Europe, and 
writes of familiar scenes and every-day topics. The note of 
these later and briefer books is somewhat that of a peculiarly 
Victorian benevolence and cheerfulness. They abound, like 
everything he wrote, in pleasant autobiographical touches, 
and are characterized throughout by his usual surprisingly 
wide allusiveness. Adequately to annotate the works of Digby 
would require the codperation of a committee of scholars! 
Some of these lesser writings are filled with a moving tenderness 
and wistful regret. In The Children’s Bower he tells the story of 
his beloved children, and it is difficult to read with dry eyes 
the heartbroken father’s grief at the death of his baby son, 
John Gerald, “the sweetest companion that ever man bred 
his hopes out of, so loving and so joyous... .” Mr. Holland 
devotes two long chapters of the Memoir to an account of 
Digby’s family life, a chronicle of domestic piety and rectitude, 
of profound happinesses tranquilly and joyfully shared, of 
sorrows and bereavements and disasters manfully borne and 
turned to heavenly uses. Such lives and such approaches to 
death are the mountain-summits towards which we who walk 
in the plains below must raise eyes an hearts of aspiration. 








FAIR PLAY IN IRELAND. 
BY JOHN BARNES. 


=|IBERTY has inspired raptures in all languages, 

i but no one can speak about it more movingly 

than the Englishman. The Englishman that 

talks—the orator, the historian, and the poet— 

=—~@) has rung the changes upon this most abused of 

all words until the Englishman that listens may be forgiven 

if he has yielded to the spell and come to look upon liberty as 

a sort of English shamrock, a growth of English soil, luxuriat- 

ing at home, transplanted only to perish. At least the converse 

holds true, according to the famous decision of a famous 

jurist, which the poet has expressed in lines dear to every Eng- 
lish heart: 


Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free; 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 


In favor of his sincerity is the choice he has made of a 
national virtue—fair play—the best preservative against the 
abuse of power, in a majority or an oligarchy or a despot, and 
almost of itself sufficient to keep unrestraint from license. 
It is no sign that a man loves liberty simply that he wishes to 
be free. Every man does that, be he a roisterer in the clutches 
of a policeman for doing his own sweet will or the worst 
tyrant that ever kept the world in chains. There is little merit 
in a love of virtue with reservations, according to the adage 
about “honor among thieves.” Not until one brings oneself 
to look beyond the interests of oneself or one’s clan does one 
get much farther than Nero or the Puritans. The familiar line, 
“who rules o’er freemen must himself be free,” might better 
read, “he that loves t-eedom rules not over slaves.” In the 
portrait painted by himself the Englishman never fails to make 
fair play the most prominent feature. He would not, to be 
sure, be understood to mean that he is the discoverer of the 
Golden Rule, or that no one else knows how to play fair; but, 
whether it be that fair play is the exception elsewhere but in 
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England the rule, or that others have it as an acquired virtue 
while the Englishmen is to the manner born, it is a virtue 
distinctively English. 

It would be superfluous to add fresh colors to so lively a 
picture, and spiteful to try to spoil it. England has fairly 
earned the right to have a good opinion of herself. After prej- 
udice has set on one side all that can be said against her, there 
will remain enough to her credit in the cause of humanity to 
make any other nation slow to cast the first stone. If she has 
gained power she has used it beneficently, either by spreading 
the blessings of freedom in both hemispheres over tracts where 
her own little island could be hid in a corner, or by bestowing 
upon subject races a degree of well-being which they could 
not hope to attain to of themselves. And this power has come 
to her in no small measure from her love of liberty and fair 
play. Nor is it any drawback from her deserts that her tri- 
umphs in the cause of liberty, from Magna Charta to the Re- 
form Bill, have been achieved, not in pursuit of a Quixotic 
ideal, but under the pressure of grievances that were felt as 
intolerable. Rather this speaks well for her good sense, since 
it shows that she has as little use for the political charlatan 
as she has for the despot. 

If the picture is spoiled this will not be done by any man 
outside of England. But it stands in danger of being spoiled 
there at the present hour. She herself has to choose, and she 
must make her choice in the broad light of day, whether she 
will live up to her professions and gladden the heart of every 
true lover of liberty, or give them the lie, to the great glee of 
those who are waiting their opportunity to point at her the 
finger of scorn. Just off her western shore lies the sister isle, 
which ought to be a happy spot if nature had her way, since 
she:made it beautiful and rich and peopled it with a warm- — 
hearted race. The passions of men have been let loose there 
for eight hundred years, and the story they have made is the 
saddest history has to tell. There, at the present moment, all 
the fine phrases about English liberty and English fair play 
sound like cruel mockery. How the world applauded little 
Belgium because for the space of four years it refused to be 
cowed beneath the heel of the conqueror! A nation whose 
spirit has not been broken in twice as many centuries has 
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have been left to starve and coaxed into the soup-houses by 
turn, they have been chased into the bog and ushered into their 
seats in the British Parliament, but they have never been 
brought to acquiesce in the spoliation. Being of the tempera- 
ment they are, with the spectacle before their eyes of their 
' ancestral domain in the possession of strangers, the wonder 
’ is, not that they have been restive, but that they have been so 
little turbulent. j 
Deep feelings crave a symbol, and Ireland has her own 
Bastille perpetually before her eyes as the embodiment of her 
wrongs. Here is how it looked to Justin McCarthy: “ Ameri- 
_ can-readers in general can have but little idea as to the 
‘ peculiarities of that singular institution Dublin Castle, the cen- 
tre and fortress of Irish government. It has become from gen- 
erations of usage, a very bulwark against the progress of Irish 
national sentiment. The fresh current of feeling from the out- 
side seems to make little impression on its stagnant and moldy 
atmosphere. It is ruled by tradition, and to that tradition be- 
longs the rule of hostility to every popular feeling and every 
national demand.”: Gazing up at it, the chronicler sighs over 
what has been, the poet dreams of what might have been, but 
even the child starting out in life with the burden of ages upon 
his back thinks of the morrow, and asks himself, what is to be? 
If Ireland were made to feel that she is living in an age of 
democracy she could place her trust in the people, for Ireland’s 
friends are the people everywhere. If she could get her case 
submitted to arbitration, she could rest it upon justice, for the 
native race were in peaceful possession of the soil centuries 
before the invader left his German home. If she were to get 
the benefit of that law of human nature by which pity is con- 
verted into indignation, a law which even the despot some- 
times has to take into account, she could appeal to humanity, 
and the answer would come in tones which even the venal 
press would be forced to hear. But so long as she is left to deal 
alone with her rulers her reliance must be upon English fair 
play. The best settlement of all, if it ever comes about; as 
much better than any other as an understanding between 
friends is better than the decisions of armies or tribunals. 
Now it may be said frankly that things would be more 
hopeful for Ireland if her English rulers were less conscious 
: ia + Political Portraits. : bah a elias 
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of the possession, of this virtue. Once a man persuades him- 
self that any moral virtue whatever is in his blood, those who 
are on the safe side can afford to laugh at him, but those who - 
have to deal with him are rather filled with concern about the 
possibilities for evil in his self-deception. At least such is the 
view of the moralists, and the novelists and the dramatists 
seem to be of the same opinion. “ Beware instinct” is the best 
advice to be given one that is not afraid of going wrong. The 
first impression made by a moral portrait in which the colors 
are unusually bright is suspicion rather than admiration; all - 
the more when the artist sits for his own portrait. If when the 

features are those of a single individual we are inclined to 

think that such a picture flatters him, what are the chances that 

it will be a true likeness when it is the composite picture of a 

large body of men, of a party or a people, though only for one 

generation. And, with regard to the particular virtue in ques- 

tion, there is all the more reason for mistrust, if, as one of Eng- 

land’s greatest political thinkers tells us, “the genuine love of 

liberty is very rare.” A virtue that is rare the world over is not 

likely to be a universal possession in any one land, even though 

that land be England. Indeed, it is England herself that Burke 

has in mind, and as he proceeds, he finds the “ love of domina- 

tion ” a strong trait in the English character. 

Let us say rather, in human nature, and add that the Eng- 
lish character is not exempt. For it is in human nature that 
the power begets the will to play the bully. Even Jack the 
Giant Killer must have felt the temptation to swagger a little 
after his deed of prowess. Jack might well be forgiven for 
letting his head be a little turned when he “felt the thews of 
Anakim, the pulses of a Titan’s heart;” but he could not have 
indulged the humor and tried to play the giant himself with- 
out losing our affection. To assert that John Bull has always 
been stronger than the temptation would be fulsome flattery. 
A recital of instances to the contrary will be gladly spared by 
the reader. But if he has revealed his soul in his literature it 
will be sufficient to allude to that. The note of Civis Romanus. 
sum is found there as clearly discernible as in Virgil or in Livy‘ 
—Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. It is already 
heard in the older literature; but it has grown louder rather. 
than fainter with the passage of time. It is a note which can- . 
not.be struck too often or with too much force to please the 

VOL. cx. 2 
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multitude. Macaulay and Mr. Rudyard Kipling may be called 
to mind as instances in our own and the preceding generation; 
the writings of both resound with the notes that so grated on 
the ears of Burke—“ Our colonies,” “ Our empire.” 

Here was too good an opportunity to be lost by the other 
side, who were blamed for precisely the same excess; and they 
were not slow to seize upon that titbit furnished by the national 
anthem, which, from the perfectly laudable sentiment that 
“ Britons never shall be slaves,” draws the inference that they 
must rule over two-thirds of the surface of the globe. So Eng- 
land herself has supplied Anglophobes with material to feed 
the suspicion that the peace which she has in mind is a pax 
Anglicana. Our view has traveled over a range wider than 
our subject, but still it embraces our subject. If the 
question were put whether Burke is right in saying that 
the English love to domineer, the general run of Irishmen 
would unhesitatingly answer, yes, and they would point to 
their own experience as a proof. 

Granted, then, that the Englishman has more of the virtue 
of fair play than the rest of us, still it cannot be admitted that 
he plays fair by instinct, or that he is free from the danger of 
doing his neighbor wrong. A glance at the history of reform 
teaches otherwise. So far is he from being carried away by an 
uncontrollable impulse to do as he would be done by, that cry- 
ing abuses have been remedied only after efforts that took long 
years. This, however, the Englishman has to his credit, that 
with time and patience he can be educated up to a perception 
of what is amiss; and England herself has been blessed with a 
succession of men worthy to assume the task of instruction— 
great souls with the clear insight and the fertility of resources: 
that belong to genius, with noble ideals and the courage to 
work on in the midst of failure and the face of obloquy. 
Thanks to the efforts of such men, who have kept their eyes 
fixed as steadily upon the standard of justice as upon the Union 
Jack, multitudes have been won over in the past to the cause 
of the downtrodden. Alas for Ireland! England now has no 
Burke nor Bright nor Gladstone, and Ireland no O’Connell. 

_ There is a guilty past which those who do not know it by 
heart can find, if they care to learn it. Bad as it looks when set 
forth with righteous indignation by an Irish pen, it looks ten- 
fold worse when told sorrowfully, and with a sense of shame, 
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by a truthful Englishman; but it never looks more revolting 
than when a Froude has daubed his powder and smeared his 
rouge over the hideous features. One short line of a humorous ° 
jingle sums it up: “I like to see ’°em squirm.” Not even Sir 
Edward Carson, or the most rabid of his followers, would have 
the face to stand before the world and say that this past is 
something for England to be proud of. The Englishman of the 
present hour may flatter himself that he is above anything of 
the kind, but perhaps he will not be judged more leniently by 
his posterity than he himself judges his forbears. The reason 
why Ireland is more discontented now than she was in sorer 
times may be that relatively she is worse off than ever; just as 
the workingman is more discontented because, though he is: 
better off than in the olden time, he is not as well off as he 
thinks he ought to be. The “ferocity” of Queen Anne laws 
has gone out of fashion; but for this the thanks are due to civil- 
ization. If the love of domination is still active, it will not 
make itself more amiable by gilding the chains or covering 
them with velvet. 

What part Ireland would have acted in the late War if 
Pitt had played fair with the Irish people and refused to soil 
his hands with the dirty work of stealing her Parliament; or if 
Gladstone’s efforts had been crowned with success and so much 
as one generation of Irishmen had been allowed to grow up 
to feel that the British flag could be to them something like 
what it is to a Canadian or an Australian; or even if in 1914, 
the Government, after dangling before the eyes of a heartsore 
people the promise of better things, did not pull it away just 
when loyalty was most needed, is a question which each one 
will be able to answer wisely for himself according to his 
knowledge of human nature. The fact is that in the year of 
grace, one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, the Irish- 
man, after more than seven centuries of conquest, is more 
than ever “a disaffected subject of the British Crown;” far 
more disaffected than he was at the beginning of the century. 
The cause of the increased discontent is another chapter added 
to the already too long story of misrule. 

The contents of this last chapter are not known to us in 
their entirety; but the eagerness of Ireland to get the story be- 
fore the world, and the violent efforts of England te suppress 
it, warrant the suspicion that it is not all a chapter of fair play,. 
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The proof is public, however, that, in the view of the English 
Government, toy-rebellions are a luxury, innocent enough in 
a handful of invaders whose interest it is to keep the native 
race in subjection, but a crime to be punished pitilessly in 
those who have no interest in any other soil but that which has 
mingled with the dust of their fathers. It is an axiom of de- 
mocracy that the sense of the people is to be trusted to know 
what is good for them, far better than a benevolent despot. 
There is no mistaking the sense of the Irish people now. Their 
discontent is not, as is too often the case, that of a handful of 
restless men stirred up by demagogues against the sober wishes 
of the majority. One piece of the meagre information that 
has leaked out of the unfortunate country is that they tell you 
there, “ We are all Sinn Feiners now.” Something has hap- 
pened to sweep away the Nationalist Party. The voice of 
moderation is no longer heard. And that party which yester- 
day went begging for a few votes now has with it the temper 
of a united people. 

While the native race are trying to grope their way from 
bondage into freedom, and the politicians are playing their 
fantastic tricks before high heaven, we may leave them both 
to the unknown forces which control the future. Little as we 
know about these, perhaps we know not less than the rulers. 
Wise as these may be, perhaps they are no wiser than some of 
their predecessors from whom they now and then take a text 
when they wish to descant upon the shortsightedness of states- 
men, In the meantime we may indulge our fancy a little and 
try to imagine what would take place in Ireland if this world, 
instead of being a world of shams where politicians blow hot 
and cold in the same breath, were a fairyland where political 
dithyrambs are meant to be taken seriously. 

If English rulers sincerely wish to bring contentment to 
Ireland they know how to do so, or their ignorance is beyond 
cure. The method is prescribed in that speech which every 
member of the British Cabinet may be presumed to have read 
over and over again for its noble concept of the British Empire 
and its stores of political wisdom, set forth in glowing 
eloquence, Indeed, so clearly is the method there marked out 
for dealing with “ a people that think they ought to be free and 
know. they are not,” that its principles are accepted as. 
axiomatic and the statesmen who were so blind as not to seé 
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them are spoken of as England’s evil genius. How, for in- 
stance, could humanity better articulate its feelings with re- 
gard to Ireland than thus? “ You ought not in reason to trifle’ 
with so large a mass of the interests and feelings of the human 
race. You could at no time do so without guilt; and be assured 
you will not be able to do it long with impunity.” Or, with the 
change of a word or two, we have the truly democratic appeal 
to public opinion enunciated in a way that cannot be improved 
upon: “If I were sure the colonists had at their leaving this 
country sealed a regular compact of servitude, that they had 
solemnly abjured all the rights of citizens, that they had made 
a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for them and their pos- 
terity to all generations; yet I should hold myself obliged to 
conform to the temper I found universally prevalent in my own 
day, and to govern two millions of men, impatient of servitude, 
on the principles of freedom.” Or again, it formulates the 
principle of fair play: “It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 
do, but what humanity, reason, and justice tell me I ought to do. 
Is a politic act the worse for being a generous one?” Or, once 
more, how completely it sweeps away the plea of the benevo- 
lent despot: “If you mean to please any people, you must 
give them the boon which they ask—not what you may think 
better for them, but of a kind wholly different.” 

But of what use to Ireland are all the fine phrases in the 
world unless a contented Ireland is really an object of desire. 
The liveliest interest in her affairs is manifested by that faction 
which makes no secret of its view that a subject Ireland is the 
foremost consideration, compared with which contentment 
is only a secondary matter. Indeed, there is good reason to 
believe that the will is not lacking to embroil the natives with 
their rulers, and to get affairs in such a tangle as the British 
Government alone can unravel. At least, so it has been of yore. 
One of the dark crimes that history has to record is rebellion 
fomented with malice prepense in order to furnish a pretext 
for coercion. To attract the attention of the world to this 
sort of foul play was a rare good service unwillingly done by 
the London Times. Let us trust that this instance was the last, 
and that the specific details which have recently been offered 
in support of the same ugly charge belong to the realm of the 
imagination. 

But with all the good will in the world fair play will not 
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get very far if it has to make its way through a fog of prej- 
udice. The weapon within easiest reach of prejudice, and a 
powerful one when it is dexterously wielded, is travesty. It 
has been used upon the Irish character pitilessly. Soit was even 
_ from the beginning. For instance, the following citation 
appears in a well-known account of the Elizabethan drama: 
“ The Irish masquers were so well liked at court the last week 
that they were appointed to perform again on Monday; yet 
their device, which was a mimical imitation of the Irish, was 
not pleasing to many, who think it no time, as the case stands, 
to exasperate that nation by making it ridiculous.” * From then 
en up to within recent times, when gentler manners have put 
some restraint upon explosions of ill nature in print, the wits 
have had their way. But no limit has been fixed beyond which 
the cartoonist is not to pass. The manner in which he has 
abused his liberty in English sheets—and, sad to say, also in 
sheets on this side of the water—shows, if it shows nothing else, 
what a weight of prejudice has first to be removed if Ireland 
is to get her measure of fair play. The use for political pur- 
poses is obvious. Make your enemy contemptible and you keep 
him from gaining friends. Get the world to believe that Ire- 
land is a nation of Yahoos and Kerns and Gallowglasses and 
she must be civilized before she is granted self-determination. 

But all the heirs to the bigotry of a bygone age are not 
strong enough of themselves to delay the triumph of justice. 
Indeed, there is nothing formidable in their numbers if we can 
trust the count which has been made. Part of the blame must 
rest on the indifferent many whose silence gives consent. But 
most is to be feared from those who satisfy themselves, per- 
haps too easily, that they are filled with good intentions. “Put 
yourself in his place ” is the best rule to apply whether in judg- 
ing of the deeds of our fellow mortals or in adjusting differ- 
ences between man and man. As this is not an easy thing to 
do when self-interest stands in the way, it is well to eke it out 
with the poet’s prayer for the gift “ to see ourselves as others 
see us.” It cannot be denied that it is a rule which makes de- 
mands for nothing less than a considerable degree of the dra- 
matic faculty; but if any nation might be supposed to be 
favored in this respect it is the English, to judge by the excel- 
lence of their dramatic literature. Whether they -are blessed 

* History of English+Dramatic Literature. By A. W. Ward, vol. 11., p. 395. 
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with it in the same degree in political matters is another ques- 
tion. In the view of the late Mr. Andrew Lang they are not. 
According to him, “Englishmen especially find it impossible 
to understand tastes and emotions that are not their own—the 
wrongs of Ireland (till quite recently), the aspiration of 
Eastern Rumelia, the demands of Greece.”* The Irishman 
may be wrong from his own point of view, but at least he has 
his own point of view, which must be reckoned with if an 
accommodation is to be reached. It was set forth dramatically 
at the outbreak of the War by a writer who is not, or at least 
was not, a Sinn Feiner, as might appear, but a Nationalist.* 
“Let us suppose that Germany smashes England in this 
War and takes over the government of England. Let us sup- 
pose that all the English people are swept like vermin to the 
mountains of Wales, and the shires of England are planted 
with German junkers. Let us suppose that the governor of Eng- 
land is a German princeling surrounded by German younger 
sons and that all legislation for England is made by Germans in 
Berlin. Let us suppose that laws are passed in Berlin making 
it illegal for the English to export any article that could pos- 
sibly compete with Germany, making it criminal for any Eng- 
lishman to own property or be educated or practice a learned 
profession. Let us suppose that all young Germans are taught 
to believe that the English are poor and dirty and lazy and low, 
and that all Germans are righteous and God-fearing and ‘ play 
the game.’ Let us suppose that education is at last introduced 
into England, education of a wretchedly inferior character, 
and the’ English are taught to sing, in German, ‘ We are happy 
little German children.’ Let us suppose that, under the benev- 
olent German régime, a famine occurs in which one-eighth of 
the population, or over four million dirty English people, die 
simply of starvation. Let us suppose that the English revolt 
and are finally allowed to send representatives to sympathetic 
Berlin, where, after many years’ agitation, they are graciously 
permitted to buy their land back from the junkers, but are re- 
proached continually for poverty, ignorance and sloth. Let us 
suppose that the tenacious Englishmen in Berlin keep up their 
agitation, always struggling to get a parliament established in 
London, and are finally told that the thing is practically im- 
possible, because the descendants of the Prussians in York- 
* Books and Bookmen, p: 14.:  ~ +... :,4Franeis ‘Hackett. 
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shire and Lancashire feel safer in the hands of Germany. Let 
us suppose, however, that finally a bill is drafted which half- 
heartedly concedes a limited measure of Home Rule, but that 
the German army refuses to go against the rebellious Yorkshire 
and Lancashire Prussians. Let us suppose that the bill is event- 
ually passed, subject to Yorkshire- amendment—and a war 
breaks out against the Japanese, in which the Germans turn to 
the English and say: ‘ Come, fellow Germans, to the defence of 
your Empire!’ Under these circumstances, would it be sur- 
prising if one found the English ‘involuntary and disaffected 
subjects’ of the German Empire?” 

We can imagine an Englishman stopping his ears at such 
language, which must sound to him little short of blasphemy. 
But if the bare imagination is painful, what must the reality 
be to the Irish? 

On the other hand we must avoid falling into the very 
excess we condemn. This article will have much overshot the 
mark if it seems to convey the impression that fair play is 
known in England only by reputation. On the contrary, there © 
is a great deal of it there, and more now than ever. In days 
when it was rarer than it is now, it is interesting to find among 
those that were able to enter sympathetically into the minds 
of the Irish that stanch old Tory, Samuel Johnson. Whether 
his views were drawn from his conversations with Burke or 
from his own goodness of heart, we find that English misrule 
attracted his attention on more than one occasion. For in- 
stance, looking back over the past, he once remarked: “The 
Irish are in a most unnatural state; for we see there the 
minority prevailing over the majority. There is no in- 
stance, even in the ten persecutions, of such severity as 
that which the Protestants of Ireland have exercised over 
the Catholics. Did we tell them we have conquered them, 
it would be above board: to punish them by confiscation 
and other penalties, as rebels, was monstrous injustice.” ° 

In reference to their then condition he was not less strong. 
To a gentleman who hinted that the “barbarous debilitat- 
ing “policy” might be necessary to support the authority 
of the British Government he replied: “ Let the authority of the 
English Government perish rather than be maintained by in- 
iquity. Better would it be to restrain the turbulence of the 


'Life of Samuel Johnson. By Jamés Boswell. 
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natives by authority of the sword, and to make them amenable 
to law and justice by an effectual police than to grind them to 


powder by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. Better. 


to hang or drown the people at once than by an unrelenting 
persecution to beggar and starve them.” ° 
The Government in time came around to the Doctor’s way 
of looking at the matter; but there is another conversation 
worthy of a place here for its bearing on complaints that are 
still heard. It took place with George Faulkner up in the 
Hebrides. “George said that England had drained Ireland 
of fifty thousand pounds in specie annually for fifty years. 
‘How so, Sir?’ said Dr. Johnson. ‘ You must have very great 
trade.’—‘ No trade.’—‘ Very rich mines? ’—‘ No mines.’—‘ From 
whence, then, does all this money come? ’—‘ Come! why out 
of the blood and bowels of the poor people of Ireland.’”’ But 
the Doctor also attempted the réle of a prophet, and it appears 
he did not do so badly. “Do not make a union with us, Sir,” 
he said to an Irish gentleman when that important question 
was mooted. “We should unite with you only to rob you.” 
And he adds the characteristic touch: “We should have 
robbed the Scotch if they had anything of which we could 
have robbed them.” ® 
This will do for a voice out of the depths before the 
epoch of reform. Once reform got well under way, Ireland 
was sure to get some of the benefit, if not from love of the Irish, 
at least from that sense of decency whence springs the desire 
to dwell in a respectable neighborhood, to keep the street clean 
in front of one’s window, to have the house next door free from 
quarreling neighbors. So Ireland, though not in the full flood 
of reform—far from it—was not untouched by some of its 
currents. It speaks well for the progress of fair play in the last 
half-century that enough has been said in her favor by noble- 
minded Englishmen to fill the shelf of a library. There is an 
augury of brighter days to come in the fact that the difficulty 
now is not that of a long and disappointing search, but where 
to choose amid such abundance. It will be sufficient to cite as 
a sample one whose utterances have the best chance of sur- 
viving as literature, that stanch friend of every good and noble 
cause, John Bright. 


* Ibid. t Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides. 
* Life of Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell. 
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It is as true today as in 1848, when he said: “ You have 
toiled at this Irish difficulty Session after Session, and some of 
you have grown almost from boyhood to greyheaded old men 
since it first met you in your legislative career, and yet there is 
not in ancient or modern history a picture so humiliating as 
that which Ireland presents to the world at this moment; and 
there is not an English gentleman who, if he crossed the 
Channel in the present autumn, and traveled in any foreign 
country, would not wish to escape from any conversation 
among foreigners in which the question of the condition of 
Ireland was mooted for a single moment.” ® 

Not less timely is the following: “I shall be told that I 
am injuring aristocratical and territorial influence. What is 
that in Ireland worth to you now? What is Ireland worth to 
you at all? Is she not the very symbol and token of your dis- 
grace and your humiliation to the whole world? Is she not an 
incessant trouble to your legislature, and the source of in- 
creased expense to your people, already overtaxed? Is not 
your legislation all at fault in what it has hitherto done for that 
country? The people of Ulster say that we shall weaken the 
Union. It has been one of the misfortunes of the legislation 
of this House that there has been no honest attempt to make a 
union with the whole people of Ireland up to this time. We 
have had a union with Ulster, but there has been no union with 
the whole people of Ireland, and there never can be a union 
between the Government and the people whilst such a state of 
things exists as has for many years past prevailed in the south 
and west of Ireland.” *° 

Again, what could bring out more strongly the contrast 
between the callousness of England and the sympathy of the 
rest of the world than the following, even though now the 
void is not in the stomach; for the pain in the heart is keener 
from the added poignancy of disappointed hopes. “Sir, I am 
ashamed, I must say, of the course we have taken upon this 
question. Look at that great subscription that was raised 
three years ago for Ireland. There was scarcely a part of the 
globe from which subscriptions did not come. The Pope, as 
was very natural, subscribed—the head of the great Mahometan 
empire, the Grand Seignior, sent his thousand pounds—the 


® Speeches on Questions of Public Policy. Edited by James E. Thorold Rogers. 
London, 1883. Ireland, iii., p. 161d. 2° Ibid., iv., 173d. 
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uttermost parts of the earth sent in their donations. A tribe of 
red Indians on the American continent sent their subscription; 
and I have it on good authority that even the slaves on a plan-' 
tation in one of the Carolinas subscribed their sorrowful mite 
that the miseries of Ireland might be relieved. The whole 
world looked upon the condition of Ireland, and helped to 
mitigate miseries. What can we say to all those contributors, 
who, now that they have paid, must be anxious to know if 
anything is to be done to prevent recurrence of these calam- 
ities? We must tell them with blushes that nothing has been 
done, but that we are still going on with the poor-rates, and 
that, having exhausted the patience of the people of England in 
Parliamentary grants, we are coming now with rates in aid, 
restricted altogether to the people of Ireland. That is what 
we have to tell them; whilst we have to acknowledge that our 
Constitution, boasted of as it has been for generations past, 
utterly fails to grapple with this great question.” ™ 

After a picture which it is hard to forbear from quoting 
in its entirety despite its length, he adds: “I venture to say 
that this is a miserable and a humiliating picture to draw. of 
this country. Bear in mind that I am not speaking of Poland 
suffering under the conquest of Russia. There is a gentleman, 
now a candidate for an Irish county, who is very great upon 
the wrongs of Poland; but I have found him always in the 
House of Commons taking sides with that great party which 
has systematically supported the wrongs of Ireland. I am not 
speaking about Hungary, or of Venice as she was under the 
rule of Austria, or of the Greeks under the dominion of the 
Turk, but I am speaking of Ireland—part of the United King- 
dom—part of that which boasts itself to be the most civilized 
and the most Christian nation in the world. I took the liberty 
recently, at a meeting in Glasgow, to say that I believed it was 
impossible for a class to govern a great nation wisely and 
justly. Now in Ireland there has been a field in which all the 
principles of the Tory Party have had their complete experi- 
ment and development... . And yet what has happened? 
This, surely. That the kingdom has been continually weak- 
ened—that the harmony of the Empire has been disturbed, and 
that the mischief has not been confined to the United King- 
dom, but has spread to the Colonies.” ** . 

% Ibid., iv., 174, 176. % Ibid., vi. 
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But of all John Bright’s sayings the one by which he will 
be longest remembered is the passage which, in its striking 
imagery, reads like a reversal of Dante’s curse against the 
Pisans: “I believe that if the majority of the people of Ire- 
land, counted fairly out, had their will, and if they had the 
power, they would unmoor the island from its fastenings in the 
deep, and move it at least two thousand miles to the west. 
And I believe further, that if by conspiracy, or insurrection, 
or by that open agitation, to which alone I ever would give any 
favor or consent, they could shake off the authority, I will 
not say of the English Crown, but of the Imperial Parliament, 
they would gladly do so.” * 

England is to be congratulated that amongst her sons she 
has not a few who have the courage to tell her frankly what 
she needs to know, and what she would not listen to from Irish 
lips. The advantage of plain words over honied phrases does 
not need to be pointed out to the wise. It will be an evil day 
for England when she has no ear for hard truths. The picture 
which we all draw in our minds of the tyrant is wrong seated 
in power and surrounded by flattery. 

Mr. Bagehot somewhere speaks of the lyrical function of 
Parliament; by which he means public speaking that tickles 
the ear with what it likes to hear. And certainly there is no 
lack in recent years of oratory to usher in a reign of universal 
democracy with an enthusiasm worthy of the Jacobins. The 
small nations even, all of them, are invited to the feast; indeed, 
they are to have the place of honor. All save Ireland. ‘She is 
the Little Gretchen left out in the cold, looking in at the glory 
of the lights, tantalized by the odor of the viands, and straining 
her ear to catch the notes of the music that mingles with the 
sound of the happy voices. What effrontery in the ragged 
urchin to knock at the door of the banquet-hall of Versailles! 
8 Ibid., iv., 177 a. 




















THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD. 
BY ARABEL MOULTON-BARRETT. 


I. 
=i OHN? Sweet John! Sweet-John-to-Whit! ” 

‘i The little brown bird in the branches of the 
great leafy cedar whistled his heart out to the 
sunny air. “Sweet John. Sweet-John-to-Whit.” 
If you whistle the words you will give a faint 
imitation of the little bird’s song; but were you to try for a 
thousand years you could never get the roundness of the notes, 
nor the gay sweet triumph of them. 

“ Sweet John,” said the bird. 

The child looked up into the swaying branches; her eyes 
were full of light and a little fear. 

“Daddy, I can’t see the bird. Where is he?” and she 
placed her small hand in her father’s. There was no longer 
any fear when the man’s fingers closed tenderly over hers. 

“ John-to-Whit,” sang the bird, and his little bright eye 
rested on the upturned face. It was such a tiny point of light 
that it was mixed up with the sunbeams and the child did not 
see it. “I want to see him, daddy,” and her voice sang with 
sweet insistence. “Find him.” 

“He isn’t very much to look at,” said the man, obediently 
searching the branches with his strong keen eyes, “ but he has 
a big soul.” 

“Sweet John” whistled the bird. 

“A sweet soul, as well as a big soul,” corrected the man, 
smiling. “He wants you to think well of him, girlie.” 

“Do you see him, daddy? Look, do look.” 

“No,” said daddy, throwing his head still further back- 
ward in an effort to see better. “I don’t see him.” It was a 
very painful position, but he would have suffered much greater 
inconvenience to please his little girl. “I don’t see him, but 
I hear him. The most beautiful things of life, the things we 
want most, are always hidden from us.” 

“TI see you, daddy,” said the child. The man’s heart 
swelled, and he clasped the small fingers very closely in his. 
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She was too young to understand the deeper meaning of her 
own sweet words, but the innocent tone of them was very 
precious to him. “ Sweet-John-to-Whit,” sang the bird tri- 
umphantly, and the clear notes came from the far end of the 
garden. 

“Oh, daddy! He has gone.” A cloud came over the 
brightness of her eyes. 

“ He has only changed his quarters,” said daddy cheerfully 
and manfully as became a hero in search of the ideal. “Let 
us follow him.” 

So, through the garden they went; past beds of wind- 
blown petunias that lay in a tangle of color and perfume; past 
clusters of sunny phlox, and prim sweet marigolds and jas- 
mine flowers; past scarlet hibiscus that bent opening buds, all 
wet with dew, to earth; past trailing lengths of coralilla and 
honeysuckle, and wax-plant flowers, and beds of heliotrope 
that stayed their feet by its exquisite breath! 

“T love you, I love you.” 

And on, and on, over the mossy lawn where Chinese bam- 
boo swept the grass with heavy fringes of blue-tinted leaves; 
and under the tall palms that sang a little tune, their heads 
lifted high to the sky; and away now to the Poinciana Regia 
trees where the child’s feet sank deep in the fallen crimson 
blossoms. “ Sweet John,” sang the little bird from a pimento 
tree; and the brown of his breast was hid in the silvery mist of 
the flowers. 

“Do you see him, daddy?” said the child. 

“ John? ” said the bird, and there was laughter in his voice 
and triumph of concealment. “ Sweet-John-to-Whit! ” and the 
blossoms opened and closed on the little brown bird. 

“Sweet John!” 

The glad clear call fled away behind them out into the 
wild free world beyond the garden. 

“ He has gone,” said the child and her lips trembled. Who 
can penetrate to the source of a child’s grief, or sound its 
depths? “Never mind,” said daddy; and he lifted the child 
in his great arms, and held her close and kissed her. 

“Let’s follow him, daddy,” said the child, and her arm 
slipped round his neck, and her tangled curls were against his 
cheek and she smiled; for here was her kingdom, and she, the 
queen. “ Do let’s follow him, daddy.” 
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-“He has gone a long, long, way off,” said daddy very 
slowly, for he was thinking how best to comfort his little girl, 
further chase being out of the question. “ Very far away; 
over the pastures, and across the rivers, and over the hills, and 
down through the valleys, and across the sea, and on, and 
on. And now he has reached the end of the world.” 

“Will he get lost, daddy?” 

“When he gets to the very edge,” said daddy cautiously, 
for he felt that he himself was perilously near the brink, “he 
will begin to fly up, and up and up...” 

’ “ As far as the stars?” 

“ Oh, much further, right past the stars,” and daddy’s voice 
was now quite confident, for would not the little bird’s journey 
be over when it reached nothing? 

“ Does he sing all the time? ” 

* All the time. And now he has passed the stars, and he 
goes on, and on and on.” Daddy paused, for now that he had 
reached space he found the crossing of it very difficult. Reali- 
zation of space confounds the minds of even the very, very 
wise. But the eyes of the child were looking into his, and they 
were full of a strange and beautiful wisdom. _. 

“ Hasn’t he got to God yet?” she asked wistfully. 

“Yes,” said daddy very humbly, for his soul was very 
big; and though he had the mind of a philosopher he still kept 
the simple heart of a child; and the fingers of his little girl 
were warm about his neck. “ Yes, girlie; the little brown bird 
has flown right up to God. All the best and most beautiful 
things of life come from God, and return to Him.” 

“I want to see the little brown bird,” said the child. 


II. 


“Sweet John!” sang the little brown bird. The heaving 
branches of the great cedar hid him from sight. as he dived 
through the green hollows of leafy seas. “John-to-Whit- 
John?” The girl looked up into the branches, a wistful curi- 
osity in the depths of her limpid eyes. 

“ Do you see him?” she asked the boy. “I wish I could see 
him.” j 

The boy, for he was little more, laughed carelessly. 

“You can never see a John-to-Whit,” he said. “He gets lost 
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amongst the leaves. And the bird is nothing much to look at. 
Dead leaves and ashes. That’s what he looks like.” 

“T want to see him,” said the girl, and her beautiful head 
was thrown backward in a vain endeavor to pierce the mystery 
of the little bird’s hiding place. “Look for him,” she added 
imperiously. But the boy only laughed. 

“T like better to look at you,” he said, his glowing eyes on 
her face. 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit,” sang the bird, and he put his head 
on one side and eyed the girl too. 

“When I was a little girl,” she said. “I walked here with 
daddy.” 

“Did he find the little brown bird?” asked the boy with 
sudden misgiving. 

“No,” said the girl, and her eyes looked straight in front of 
her over the bright and beautiful garden where flowers and 
trees and palms still grew and blossomed beautiful in the sun- 
shine. “No, he couldn’t find the little brown bird.” “He 
couldn’t find the little brown bird” echoed the boy; and there 

was a great relief in his voice, the relief of one who is not 
ashamed to fail where a greater than he has been vanquished. 

“But we followed the bird,” continued the girl, and now 
her eyes were looking much further than the garden; they 
gazed beyond it; far, far into the distance. 

“Did you?” said the boy, and he laughed. The brown 
depths of his eyes held inextinguishable fires of mirth. But the 
girl’s eyes were on the edge of the world and they held a 
gravity beyond her years. 

“ We followed him,” said the girl, “and he flew on, and 
on, over pastures and through valleys, and over hills and 
across rivers and seas to the very edge of the world.” 

“Sweet John,” said the bird overhead. “And then he 
flew up and up, right through the stars and beyond them, and 
on and on....” 

“Then you dropped back to earth,” said the boy, and he 
looked into the girl’s face and laughed again. But she did not 
look at him, and the wistfulness of her eyes troubled him. 

“ And then the little brown bird reached God,” said the 
girl, and the tears sprang suddenly to the clear beautiful eyes. 
“Sweet John! Sweet-John-to-Whit,” sang the bird, and his 
voice sounded far away in the cool darkness of a wild-fig tree. 
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“Why do you cry?” said the boy, and the laugh died away in 
his eyes as the light does out of a landscape when a cloud drifts 


over the sun. “Don’t cry. I love you. I love you. Do not 


cry because the little brown bird went away to....” And then 
he hesitated. After all, it was only a fairy tale and very silly 
and childish. He could not understand the girl. 

“The little bird went to God,” said the girl softly. “And 
not long ago daddy went too. All the best and most beautiful 
things of life come from God and return to Him.” 

“TI love you,” said the boy passionately, and his eyes were 
like storm-swept seas. “I love you ...I love you.” Then 
he put his arm about her and led her away. 


III. 

The great cedar branches swayed in the sunshine, and the 
wind rushed through the leaves stirring them to tumultuous 
joy and life. Like the music of many waters the sound of it 
swept through the garden. 

“Sweet-John-to-Whit. Sweet?” sang the little brown 
bird. 

“Do you see him?” said the woman. She was very old, 
and her face bore the footprints of heavy sorrows. But her 
eyes, bright and hopeful, glanced upward into the tree with 
the eager look of a child. 

“ Sweet John,” said the bird, and he looked down into the 
childlike eyes of the woman. 

“Where is he? Do you see him?” She asked softly of the 
little grandson that leaned against her knee. 

“The branches hide him,” said the little grandson; “and 
he is an ugly little bird.” 

“T want to see him,” said the woman, and her voice was 
full of piteous entreaty. “Find him.” 

“If I were to climb the tree . . .” began the little grandson, 
and he put his foot on the bench. 

“Come down,” cried the woman, and there was fear in her 
voice. 

“You will frighten him away.” 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit,” sang the bird. 

“Oh, he is there right enough,” said the little grandson. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do. Ill bring him down with a 
stone.” And he picked up one from the ground. 
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“Sweet John!” whistled the bird. “ John?” 

“Stop!” screamed the woman, and she rose feebly from 
the bench and snatched away the stone. 

Her limbs trembled so violently that a great fear came 
over the little grandson. If his grandmother were to die out 
there in the garden, and he all alone! He began to cry. 

“Hush! ” said the woman, and she drew him to the bench, 
and made him sit close to her whilst she comforted him. 
“Don’t cry, sweetheart ... don’t cry. You did not mean to 
be cruel, but the stone ... the stone . . . it struck right against 
my heart.” 

“TI didn’t throw it,” said the little grandson, and he began 
to cry again. He hid his face against her knees. 

“There ... there ... Don’t cry. You don’t understand. 
It doesn’t hurt now. Come I'll tell you a story.” 

“ John-to-Whit—Sweet John! ” sang the little brown bird. 

“Once upon a time there lived a little brown bird in the 
cedar tree,” began the woman; and her hand, which was still 
beautiful, played with the little grandson’s curls. “He was 
only a little brown bird but he had a big and sweet soul. And 
he sang all day long.” 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit,” said the bird. 

“Do you hear him?” said the woman, and she smiled. 
“ But you never can see him. I tried to find him when I was a 
little girl. It was very long ago. I was smaller, oh! very much 
smaller than you, and we went together to look for him.” 

“Who went with you?” asked the little grandson 
drowsily, for the caressing touch of the grandmother’s fingers, 
and the torrent in the cedar, and the scent of the flowers, 
and the warm sunshiny air were making him feel quite 
sleepy. 

“TIT went with your great-grandfather,” said the woman. 

“ He must have been very old,” said the little great-grand- 
son, and the lashes lay on his cheek for quite three seconds, and 
then slowly raised themselves again. The little great-grandson 
was getting very, very sleepy, indeed. There were no giants in 
this story: only birds, and the grandmother that he saw every 
day, and the great-grandfather who must have been very wrin- 
kied and bent and old; and how could such an old man, older 
than his grandmother, chase a bird over pastures and hills, and 
through valleys and across rivers and seas, till he got to the 
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very edge of the world? It must have been just like the edge 
of a table, thought the little grandson, and then he too leant 
over to see what was below, and lost his balance and fell over’ 
and he went down, and down and down ... and there lay the 
little grandson fast asleep with his head on his grandmother’s 
knee. 

The woman’s head rested against the hoary old trunk 
of the cedar. Perhaps the weight of the little grandson tired 
her, but she was not thinking of that; she was going on with 
the story, and the beautiful hand lay peacefully still amongst 
the bright tangle of curls. She had forgotten the little grand- 
son; for now the little brown bird mounted the sky: he flew 
straight through the shining stars. How lovely they were, and 
so many millions of them; and how they shone on the little 
brown bird as he passed, singing. And now the stars were left 
behind and still the little bird flew on, and on, and on.... 

“T have come to meet you,” said daddy. “I thought you 
might lose your way,” and he put his arms about her and held 
her very close and kissed her. 

“T followed the little brown bird,” said the child, and she 
put her arms about his neck in the old childish way. “Is he 
singing to God, daddy?” 

“Yes,” said daddy, and he smiled. 

“ Shall I see him? ” asked the child, and her beautiful eyes 
shone like stars. 

“Yes,” said daddy, “for he sings very, very close to God. 
All the best and most beautiful things of life come from God 
and return to Him. Let us go together to Him now.” 

Then the child felt the great strong arms close round her 
very tenderly, her head rested against his cheek, and together 
they sprang upward to God. 


IV. 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit,” sang the little brown bird. “Sweet 
John!” 

The cedar branches moved triumphantly in the sunshine. 
Every leaf was a sun-lit banner that hid away the little brown 
bird in their glorious depths. 

“ John-to-Whit. Sweet?” 

“The boy is asleep,” said a woman’s voice, “ but. . .” 

There came a sharp cry. 
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“ Hush!” said a man’s voice, and in it was a great tender- 


ness. 
“She is asleep too. She was very tired. Take the boy. 
Can you carry him, dear heart? Hush... Hush... Don’t cry. 
Leave me with her. I am glad it happened so. She, she is 
smiling still.” 

“Did you find the little brown bird?” said the sleepy 
voice of the grandson; the muffled sound of the words told you 
his lips were against his mother’s cheek. Then he fell asleep 
again. 

“The little brown bird . . .” faltered the woman’s voice. 
You heard her crying softly. 

** She has seen the little brown bird at last,” said the man’s 
deep voice; there was a smile in the words though you knew 
his eyes were full of tears. “All the best and most beautiful 
things of life come from God and return to Him.” 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit. Sweet John!” The clear whistle 
sounded through the leaves of the great swaying branches of 
the cedar. 

“ Sweet-John-to-Whit. Sweet John!” The voice of the 
little brown bird came from far, far away, right away beyond 
the stars ...on...andon...andon... the little brown 
bird was singing in the Heart of God. 

All the best and most beautiful things of life come from 
God, and return to Him. 








DOROTHEA. 
BY MAY TOMLINSON. 


sa) HE figure of Dorothea presents, in almost ideal 
embodiment, the womanly character as we con- 
ceive of it today. The conditions under which 
Dorothea lived are, it is true, not precisely those 
=) of the present, but she herself is quite essentially 
modern, both in the larger sense and in the sense that one can 
easily conceive of her as welcoming, and even embracing, the 
many opportunities and privileges now open to women. It is 
particularly easy to imagine her as enthusiastic in the pursuit 
of academical knowledge; and remembering her interest in 
matters socially useful, one can easily think of her as applying 
her ready intelligence to such practical subjects as domestic 
science and market gardening; or one can picture her as en- 
grossed in some one of the many forms of philanthropic work, 
or absorbed in self-forgetful, merciful tendance upon the sick 
and wounded, or actively concerned with the welfare of 
orphaned children. 

But easy as it is to think of Dorothea as thus engaged, one 
half shrinks from such imagining. Somehow one prefers not 
to associate Dorothea with the idea of professional efficiency 
and special training, since, even now, when scientific knowl- 
edge and trained efficiency are lightly carried and by no means 
uncommon, one is rather inclined to think of this sort of service 
and this sort of equipment as something apart from the idea of 
grace and charm and youthful bloom. The imagination does 
not readily accept the idea of training. Grace and bloom go 
with spontaneity. That certain indefinable something, that 
delicate quality that we designate as charm, can never be 
' coupled with the thought of grind, routine, treadmill toil, hard- 
won erudition. Implying as it does a certain simplicity, it 
very rarely belongs to the highly instructed. Now Dorothea, 
we know, was “adorably simple and full of feeling.” “Her 
nature,” we are told, “ was always taking on some new shape 
of ardent activity; ” her vital energies were always moving in 
unison with her spiritual promptings; her sympathies were 
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forever hungering for something to feed upon, forever reach- 
ing out in some form of direct and specific action. But, how- 
ever employed, she would ever need to make for herself some 
vivid emotional life. She found comfort in the belief that 
“by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite 
know what it is and cannot do as we would, we are part of the 
divine power against evil, widening the skirts of light and 
making the struggle with darkness narrower.” “She longed,” 
we know, “for work which would be directly beneficent like 
the sunshine and the rain.” “How happy you must be,” she 
said to Lydgate, “to know things that you feel sure will do 
great good! I wish I could awake with that knowledge every 
morning. There seems to be so much trouble taken that one 
can hardly see the good of!” 

This clearly expressed need of confidence in the direct 
beneficent effectiveness of effort makes one somewhat skeptical 
of Dorothea’s enthusiastic acceptance of the privilege of suf- 
frage. Of course, those who look to the ballot for the eradica- 
tion of every evil and the amelioration of every unhappy con- 
dition will feel confidently sure of Dorothea’s support. They 
would do well, however, these persons who resent what seems 
to them the injustice of denying to women the privileges of 
citizenship, to bear in mind one little fact: in her life with 
Mr. Casaubon Dorothea’s desire was to give tenderness, not to 
claim justice. It was characteristic of her that she could 
always look “ along the one track where duty became tender- 
ness.” There was in Dorothea no lack of inward fire; we know 
that she had moments of rebellious anger; we have seen that 
she could be stirred to a high pitch of indignation; but she 
was in no way exacting in demands for herself. The dominant 
spirit of justice within her was engaged in behalf of others. 
Her mind was occupied with the thought of other people’s 
needs and other people’s wrongs. Indeed, it may be said that 
tenderness was the controlling impulse of her being, a vital 
force shaping all her thoughts and deeds, giving color (one 
likes to believe) to her cheek, tone to her voice, beauty to her 
face, and grandeur to her form. 

No, Dorothea would never be much concerned with the 
indirect, impersonal, unreactionary methods of reform. Nor 
does the execution of large schemes seem just the work for 
her. Consequently one feels no regret at the relinquishment 
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of that plan which for a time occupied her mind—the hope of 
founding a village which should be a school of industry. The 
outpouring of that full river of her soul must needs be in re- 
sponse to some emotional appeal, some vision of individual 
need or hardship, some exigency calling for direct, immediate 
action which should be the offspring of some vivid, sympathetic 
experience. “It is wicked,” she said to Lydgate, “to let peo- 
ple think evil of any one falsely, when it can be hindered.” 
When she offered to do what she could to clear him, she was 
quite right in thinking there was nothing better that she could 
do in the world. “And her voice, as she made this childlike 
picture of what she would do, might have been almost taken as 
a proof that she could do it effectively. The searching tender- 
ness of her woman’s tones seemed made for a defence against 
ready accusers.” The simple inspiration on which Dorothea 
acted at all times is most admirable. It is in the doing of these 
direct, heart-prompted deeds of mercy and generosity that one 
likes to think of her. One feels that the dispensing of whole- 
sale munificence may well be left to those who are less en- 
dowed with the rarer qualities. 

But those same rare qualities are none too fine, we believe, 
for the offices of wife and mother. There were, however, in 
Dorothea’s time those who thought it “a pity that so rare and 
substantive a creature should have been absorbed into the life 
of another, and be only known in a certain circle as a wife and 
mother.” But happily the world still holds plenty of people 
who see in those functions unlimited scope for the exercise of 
noble powers, hosts of people who conceive of nothing better, 
nothing nobler, than the full assumption of those grave respon- 
sibilities and the glad acceptance of those glorious opportuni- 
ties, people who can think of nothing better for any woman 
than the outpouring of womanly feeling, the transmission of 
noble qualities, the implanting of right thoughts. Those who 
so feel would exalt the office of motherhood to the highest 
pinnacle; they would admit into its service none but the worthy 
—the brave, the unselfish, the sweet-natured, the large-hearted, 
the noble-minded. 

Despite the general modernity of Dorothea’s character, 
she was in one respect quite unlike her sisters of today, for 
she dressed plainly, we are told, and with little regard to style. 
One finds it impossible to imagine a young gentlewoman of 
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today going abroad with sleeves hanging all out of style. 
We feel sure that nothing less than poverty would stiffen the 
determination of a young woman of our time to such a point 
of independence. The pride of being a lady might, indeed, 
give her courage and enable her to do with better grace the 
thing she would rather not be obliged to do, but it is not 
likely to make her sutticiently independent deliberately to 
appear in unfashionable attire—not in this country at least, 
where there are no real distinctions of rank. Dorothea, it 
is true, could afford better than most women to disregard the 
inandates of fashion, for she had, we are told, that kind of 
beauty that seems to be thrown into relief by poor dress. “ Her 
hand and her wrist were so finely formed that she could wear 
sleeves not less devoid of style than those in which the Blessed 
Virgin appeared to Italian painters; and her profile, as well as 
her stature and hearing, seemed to gain the more dignity from 
her plain garments, which by the side of provincial fashions 
gave her the impressiveness of a fine quotation from the Bible 
... in a paragraph of today’s newspaper.” Certainly the garb 
in which she appears before us suits her noble bearing and 
lessens in no degree her natural grace and dignity. Whether 
one thinks of her in the long Quakerish gray cloak and white 
beaver bonnet, or in the blue-gray pelisse edged with white 
fur, or as gowned in that soft white woolen stuff that she was 
fond of wearing and which always seemed to have been lately 
washed and to smell of the sweet hedges, the attire seems 
altogether fitting. Indeed, this individuality of dress is pre- 
cisely what one would expect and desire in Dorothea. It does 
in truth seem a part of her distinction, just as Rosamond 
Vincy’s nice observance of fashion and exquisite perfection of 
costume seems entirely in keeping with her general punc- 
tiliousness in respect to outward forms and her tendency to 
attach undue importance to things superficial, matters in 
which she was especially clever. 

Dorothea, being full of sweet self-forgetfulness as well 
as “entirely without hidden calculations either for immediate 
effects or for remoter ends,” had not that bewitchment which 
so often constitutes the fascinating power of a designing 
woman. She was neither covetous of conquest nor solicitous of 
admiration. And it appears not to have been either her per- 
sonal beauty or her cleverness: that fixes the attention. It 
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seems that men who were with her were not consciously aware 
of these attractions. When Rosamond questioned Lydgate as 
to his impressions of Mrs. Casaubon, wishing to know if he 
thought her handsome, “She. certainly is handsome, but I 
had not thought of it,” was his reply; and when, later, Rosa- 
mond drew a similar answer from Will Ladislaw and de- 
manded of him what it was that men were thinking of when 
with Mrs. Casaubon, the answer came short and sharp, “ Her- 
self,” clinched by the added words, “ when one sees a perfect 
woman one never thinks of her attributes—one is conscious of 
her presence.” And Lydgate, we know, found in Dorothea “a 
fountain of friendship for men.” “A man can make a friend 
of her,” was his inward comment. 

Dorothea possessed, however, one personal charm (a 
charm partly spiritual, indeed—or as nearly spiritual as a cor- 
poreal attribute can ever be), of. which the sensitively organ- 
ized Will Ladislaw was at once and acutely sensible, the charm 
of a richly modulated voice. It seemed to Will like “the voice 
of a soul that had once lived in an eolian harp.”: And one re- 
members how Caleb Garth was impressed. Do we have now- 
adays speaking voices characterized by liquid flexibility? Cer- 
tainly the girl voice of today is not remarkable for musical in- 
tonation. The young woman who, in conversation with her 
land agent or any other man, lets flow snatches of speech 
melodious enough to remind one of “ bits from the Messiah” is 
exceptional, indeed. Because of this exceptionableness, the 
very thought of Dorothea suggests always a human voice, 
wonderful, thrilling, mercifully tender, lovingly persuasive. 
Her personality presents itself to the imagination in audible 
embodiment. 


But this Dorothea with the voice of “a soul. that had sen 


lived in an zolian harp” was beset, like other mortals, with 
the trials of this earth. And being one of those who bear in 
mind the injunction, “Be ye perfect,” she was not unwilling 
to admit her own need of discipline. No rational.being, in his 
better moments, will rebel against what he knows will further 
his progress towards perfection. But his.vision is not always 
clear. His self-knowledge, too, is sometimes incomplete. 
Moreover, it is only the noble soul that is capable of, resolute 
submission. And it seems to be the. noblest upon. whom the 
Lord heaps the heaviest weight of trial,. ,.Doubtlegs. the Father 
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does this out of love, just as an earnest, idealistic teacher, a 
devotee of the arts, is often more exacting of a promising pupil, 
demanding of him the very best of which he is capable, prod- 
ding him on to his highest possible attainment. Every lover of 
excellence is quick in the discernment of potentialities, the 
Supreme Instructor no less than the earthly master. And 
every trainer, in every art whatever, especially in the art of 
expression—and what is man’s life but embodied expression? 
—knows the value of restraint. And in this life of ours, who 
can tell what infinitely delicate and inestimable aids to effec- 
tiveness may be administered through the agency of that form 
of trial known as self-repression? It was to this sort of dis- 
cipline that Dorothea was subjected. In her life with Mr. 
Casaubon her native strength of will was converted into “ reso- 
lute submission.” Though high-spirited, “permanent re- 
bellion, the disorder of a life without some loving reverent re- 
solve, was not possible to her.” There were times, however, 
when, “ like one who has lost his way and is weary, she sat and 
saw as in a glance all the paths of her young hope which she 
should never find again.” But always the resolved submission 
did come. “And the energy that would animate a crime,” 
George Eliot remarks with characteristic insight, “is not more 
than is wanted to inspire a resolved submission, when the 
noble habit of the soul reasserts itself.” 

It cannot be said that the narrator of Dorothea’s history 
satisfactorily accounts for her acceptance of Mr. Casaubon. To 
explain her choice by saying that there was in her “a dash of 
stupidity ” (to use Leslie Stephen’s expression) seems hardly 
fair, unless we qualify the statement with the admission that 
the noble have ever something of stupidity about them, some- 
thing to stir the wonder of the small-brained Celias of this 
world. The fact that Mr. Casaubon was a stick might have 
been clearer, yes, to a commoner mind. And we agree with 
Celia that “the commonest minds” are sometimes rather use- 
ful. Celia’s commoner mind could observe the manner of Mr. 
Casaubon’ s soup-eating and the way. he blinked. But it was not 
Celia alone who was taken by surprise, not Celia alone who 
thought it wonderful that Dorothea should have liked a dried- 
up pedant. 

“" Her choice could scarcely seem other than wonderful 
even: to those of: us-who are favored with’a clearer: view of 
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the open elevation of her nature, and some perception of the 
fact that “all her passion was transfused through a mind 
struggling towards an ideal life.” Even we who know that 
her whole soul was possessed by the thought that a fuller life 
was opening before her, and that she looked upon marriage as 
a state of higher duties, never thinking of it as mere personal 
ease—even we cannot but wonder at her choice. But this 
wonder does not lessen our admiration of her wifely devoted- 
ness and gentle loving manifestations, nor does it make us less 
confidently believe that she was “ full of those affectionate im- 
pulses that are the bent of every sweet woman,” and that “ with 
all her yearning to know what was afar from her, and to be 
greatly benignant, she had ardor enough for what was near 
to have kissed Mr. Casaubon’s coat-sleeve or to have caressed 
his shoe-latchet,” if he would have made any adequate sign of 
acceptance. 

That there is much wifely devotion in this second decade 
of the twentieth century cannot be denied by one who goes 
about with open eyes. Still, one does not readily picture a girl 
wife of today in devoted attendance, after the manner of 
Dorothea, upon a studious, formal husband thirty years older 
than herself. The young wife of today might, like Dorothea, 
possess to an unusual degree the power of devoting herself to 
her idea of the right and best, but her idea of the right and best 
would probably not be that of Dorothea, and would most likely 
not demand of her such service as Dorothea rendered Mr. 
Casaubon. For instance, such a picture as the following could 
hardly belong to the scenery of married life as we conceive 
of it today (the scene would be amusing, if it were not touch- 
ing): “After she had read and marked for two hours, he 
said, ‘We will take the volume upstairs—and the pencil, 
if you please—and in case of reading in the night, we will pur- 
sue this task. It is not wearisome to you, I trust, Dorothea?’” 

“TI prefer always reading what you like best to hear,’ said 
Dorothea, who told the simple truth; for what she dreaded was 
to exert herself in reading or anything else which left him as 
joyless as ever.” 

But even Dorothea found it a hard fate to be always try- 
ing to be what her husband wished, and never able to repose 
on his delight in what she was. And one can safely say that 
were she alive today she would be far less likely to marry a 
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Mr. Casaubon, less likely for the simple reason that there is in 
our time a greater wealth of opportunity. The Dorothea of 
today would find other channels for the outrush of her intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspirations. Her ardor would be less 
likely to “alternate between a vague ideal and the common 
yearning of womanhood.” Her energies would be more defi- 
nitely and purposefully directed (whether more advantage- 
ously in respect to spiritual growth, we will not say). But we 
have ever to bear in mind Dorothea’s hunger for something 
more satisfying than the companionship of “sustaining 
thoughts ” and her longing for “ objects who could be dear to 
her and to whom she could be dear.” It is certain that Doro- 
thea would never be satisfied with any mode of activity that 
did not move in alliance with the sympathies and affections. 
Just to be occupied, however purposefully, would not be 
enough. One recalls a certain little speech of hers, uttered, 
somewhat impatiently, in protest to Ladislaw’s expressed fear 
that she was too much shut up, and his suggestion that it would 
be better for Mr. Casaubon to have a secretary, as Sir James 
Chettam and Mr. Brooke advised. “ Yes,” said Dorothea, “ but 
they don’t understand—they want me to be a great deal on 
horseback, and to have the garden altered and new conserva- 
tories, to fill up my days. I thought you could understand that 
one’s mind has other wants.” 

Then, the Dorothea of today would possess from the be- 
ginning a clearer conception of what should be the basis of 
matrimonial union, the only basis on which an adventurer 
can safely embark upon that unknown sea. This knowledge 
Dorothea had to be taught through the hardships of her life 
with Mr. Casaubon, the trials that she had to undergo. And 
it was the learning of this lesson that made her the more reso- 
lute in her determination to marry Will Ladislaw. Dorothea 
at no period of her existence would have been very imagina- 
tive regarding the discomforts of a life without abundant 
means. Celia could readily conceive of the trial of being pent 
up to one accustomed to the expanse and greenness of a park. 
“ How can you always live in a street?” she exclaimed when 
she learned Dorothea’s intention of going to London. But 
Dorothea, with all her idealism, had in her a strain of prac- 
ticality. Did she not say: “I will learn what everything costs.” 
There is something inexpressibly charming in the naiveté of 
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that speech. How Will Ladislaw must have blessed her sweet 
soul! A man would be a very brute not to respond to such 
sweet persuasion. 

One particular phase of George Eliot’s art is so conspicu- 
ously noticeable in the novel of Middlemarch, and so effec- 
tively used in the working out of Dorothea’s story, as to call 
for special comment. Among the many manifestations of deli- 
cate poetical feeling which illumine the whole body of George 
Eliot’s fiction, and especially the novel of Middlemarch, there 
is one particular touch that is closely associated with—is, in- 
deed, a part of—the method by which George Eliot secures for 
her figures that richness of background, setting, and atmos- 
phere which so characterizes her work. It reveals, moreover, 
her keen realization of the way in which visions are inter- 
woven with certain moods, and the manner in which par- 
ticular aspects of nature are associated for us with certain 
epochs of our history. Here is an illustration: “Any private 
hours in Dorothea’s day were usually spent in her blue-green 
boudoir, and she had come to be very fond of its pallid quaint- 
ness. ... The bare room had gathered within it those memories 
of an inner life which fill the air as with a cloud of good or bad 
angels, the invisible yet active forms of our spiritual triumphs 
or our spiritual falls. She had been so used to struggle for and 
to find resolve in looking along the avenue towards the arch of 
western light that the vision itself had gained a communicating 
power. Even the pale stag seemed to have reminding glances 
and te mean mutely, ‘Yes, we know.’ And the group of deli- 
cately touched miniatures had made an audience as of beings 
no longer disturbed about their own earthly lot, but still 
humanly interested.” 

Then note the effect of the poetical touch in the following 
passage: “She was not aware how long it was before she 
answered. She had turned her head and was looking out of 
the window on the rose-bushes, which seemed to have in them 
the summers of all the years when Will would be away.” One 
more example of the same subtle effect: “So by the end of 
June the shutters were all opened at Lowick Manor, and the 
morning gazed calmly into the library, shining on the rows of 
notebooks as it shines on the weary waste planted with stones, 
the mute memorials of a forgotten fate; and the evening laden 
with roses entered silently into the blue-green boudoir where 
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Dorothea chose oftenest to sit.” Just why this mention of 
morning sunshine and June roses, this suggestion of flower 
fragrance and evening quietude, should make Dorothea’s soli- 
tude seem doubly mournful and the loneliness of her heart so 
very piteous, it is hard to say, yet one feels that it is so. 

The history of Dorothea, like that of every life where 
there is noble aim and noble habit of soul, is a spiritual his- 
tory, a record of spiritual struggle and spiritual growth. Hence 
the hold that it takes upon the mind and heart; hence, likewise, 
the modernity, in the larger sense, of the figure itself. For it 
cannot be denied that the spiritual life of mankind remains 
fundamentally the same throughout the ages. If the inner ex- 
perience of the first woman (supposing her possessed of a 
malleable soul) could be written out with introspective min- 
uteness, the trials of her existence, though circumstantially dif- 
ferent, would most likely prove to be not essentially dissimilar 
from those that try the metal of her pliant-souled sister of 
today. In both cases, the march of advancement would doubt- 
less progress by the same stages and reveal the same general 
processes. And to a master in the art of fiction, the two his- 
tories would appear quite equal in plastic potentialities. 














BY C. A. CHILTON. 


* How have I fared with Him 
Whose early promises beguiled my youth?” 
You ask. 
“ Has that fair-seeming high estate 
Proved in these years of trial 
But Dead Sea fruit?” 
“That vast unmeasured store of covenanted joys 
Melted—and left behind 
But sad-eyed—vain illusions? ” 


* Tilusions! ” 
Yes, there were illusions, 
Dense webs of them before my eyes— 
In those first years. 
Yet such as fed my novice fancies then 
Served well, and wisely, their appointed end. 
Ever they lured to higher ground 
My wavering, untutored steps, 
And now— 
Now with the great realities in sight 
I bless the dear illusions 
Every one! 


But, for the subtle slight I read 
Between your words. 

Touching the honor of my Chosen One, 

Take from my lips—as solemn as my vow 
My passionate reply: 

'“ A world’s-breadth deeper, higher, truer 
Than His word 

‘Has been the dear fulfillment of His bond. 
‘Sweet was the spring-time of His love, 

But lo! as once at Cana’s wedding feast, | 

So has He kept for me—(His own by that first vow) 
So has He kept—the best wine of His vintage - 

Until now!” . 








FACTS RESPECTING SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY J. GODFREY RAUPERT, K.S.G. 


Maes) HE publication, in a recent issue of the Chicago 
yi Herald and Examiner, of a photograph of Sir A. 
Conan Doyle with the image of an “extra” 
which he claims to bear “a general but not very 
. exact resemblance” to his deceased son, has 
once more » drawn the attention of the thoughtful public to the 
perplexing problem presented by spirit-photography. 

In view of the manifest importance and significance of the 
subject at this time, and the many inquiries that have come 
to me on the subject, it may not be out of place to set forth in 
the pages of THE CaTHoLic Worip what long experience and 
personal experiment have taught me respecting it. 

The late Holy Father, who so clearly, and indeed prophet- 
ically, foresaw the coming of the present spiritistic movement 
and who was so anxious to guard weak Catholics against the 
perils incidental to it, desired that all the ascertained facts 
should be made fully known, it being his conviction that it was 
only in this way that a true weapon could be forged for the ef- 
fectual combating of this dangerous heretical movement. “The 
Church,” he said, “has nothing to fear from well-established fact 
and truth. What she has to fear is imperfect knowledge, the prop- 
agation of half-truths, and a misinterpretation of the facts as- 
certained.” Experience certainly, it must be confessed, is daily 
confirming the wisdom of this statement, imperfect knowledge 
of the subject, ignorance of facts often withheld from the 
public by enthusiastic theorists, and misinterpretation of the 
facts established being, beyond doubt, the most frequent cause 
of lapses of orthodox Christians into spiritism. The dissemi- 
nation of full and accurate knowledge, and the admission and 
right interpretation of facts adequately established, can alone 
serve our cause. 

Numbers of our young Catholics, especially in the larger 
cities of the country who, as I have good reason to know, posi- 
tively devour in our public libraries the fascinating books on 
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spiritism increasingly issuing from the press, have questions 
to ask which must be answered. They are no longer satisfied 
with the lame and conventional explanations of persons who 
claim to speak authoritatively on the subject, but from whose 
explanations it is often only too evident that they are them- 
selves wholly unacquainted with the facts which modern re- 
search has brought to light. 

Such ignorant platitudinizing is rapidly bringing Catholic 
science into discredit. Thoughtful and well-read Catholics 
have again and again spoken to me with positive contempt of 
statements on this subject, issuing perhaps from some college 
or university professor and clothed in lofty and learned-sound- 
ing language, but, nevertheless, disclosing a most woeful and 
pitiable ignorance of the subject. Such Catholics are feeling, 
and are feeling justly, that in view of what is increasingly be- 
ing brought to their knowledge, all this foolish talk about fraud 
and fake, and double-exposure so far as this aspect of the sub- 
ject is concerned, can, at this hour of the day, but damage our 
cause and make us ridiculous in the eyes of the generally well- 
informed non-Catholic and of “ the man in the street ” who, as 
the late Professor Alfred Russel Wallace so justly pointed out, 
has been found to be the true scientist... The circumstance that 
a man knows something of photography or chemistry does not 
manifestly imply that he knows all about it, and from recent 
discoveries we may surely safely infer that he knows very lit- 
tle about it at best. 

It has to be admitted, of course, that while the Church’s 
decree, barring a Catholic from experimental research, is a 
most wise and timely one, exhibiting the accurate knowledge 
which the Roman authorities possess on the subject, it never- 
theless places him at a disadvantage, since he cannot secure 
for himself that experimental knowledge to which the non- 
Catholic has access, and which has been so largely instra- 
mental in bringing about the present movement. 

But this disadvantage can be compensated for to a con- 
siderable extent by a thoroughgoing study of the works of 
scientific men of the saner sort, who have no particular reli- 
‘gious or philosophic theory to advance or defend, and, above 
all, by approaching that study in a spirit of humility and teach- 
ableness, bearing in mind that there may conceivably be more 

1 Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. . 
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things in heaven and on earth than even a college or univer- 
sity professor has dreamt of in his philosophy. 

One reason, of course, why these inquiries are addressed to 
me is because one of my first books on Spiritism ? contains prints 
of spirit-photographs, which I claimed to have obtained under 
conditions guaranteeing their genuineness, and respecting 
which it is known that I have never seen cause to change my 
mind. 

In a work in which the results of photographic experiment 
are only one element in the evidence presented, it was impos- 
sible to go very deeply into the matter and to produce the avail- 
able evidence in full. I was anxious, moreover, not to lay too 
much stress upon this particular kind of evidence. I desired 
my readers to consider the evidence as a whole and to form 
their judgment accordingly. I will now, however, supplement 
the information given in my book by presenting the evidence 
of the then highest photographic authority in England which, 
so far as I know, has never appeared in print in this country 
and which will, I think, answer all the questions of my in- 
quirers and, indeed, settle the matter once and for all, for all 
open and fair-minded persons. It should, of course, be borne in 
mind that we are here not dealing with fully materialized forms 
which, as the late Professor A. R. Wallace put it, “shape them- 
selves out of the emanations from living bodies in proper 
magnetic relation to them,” * and which become visible to the 
eyes of all persons present at the experiment. It goes with- 
out saying that such forms can be photographed, either in the 
dark with the aid of magnesium light, or in daylight, as in the 
well-known and carefully conducted experiments of the late Sir 
William Crookes. It is here a question of “ photographing the 
invisible,” in other words, of photographing forms so delicately 
constructed (apparently because of the insufficiency of the 
available amount of such emanations) that they are imper- 
ceptible to the natural sight, although believed and, indeed, 
known to be present by reason of other very perceptible in- 
dications. Can such forms be photographed and have: they 
been photographed? This is the question before us and is the 
question which inquirers everywhere are now ‘asking. I will 
answer it in the words of the photographic a referred 


2Tke Dangers of Spiritualism. 
* Miracles and Modern Spirttualism, 
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to, the quotation being taken from a popular lecture which he 
delivered in London some years ago when questions, similar 
to those now asked in this country, were asked in England: 


There are some rays of light which, when reflected from 
an object on which they fall, are visible; so called, because 
they enable the normal eye to see such an object; but there 
are other rays which, if thus employed, would fail to render 
an object visible, but would still cause photographic action. 
These are popularly termed invisible rays because their 
effects are not perceived by ordinary vision. If anything or 
entity—call it spirit if you like—emitted rays of this nature 
only, most assuredly it could be photographed by one pos- 
sessing even rudimentary knowledge only of photography, 
although such a figure could not be seen. It would be amen- 
able to the law of optics, by which the image will be pro- 
jected by the lense on the plate, and to those of chemistry, 
by which that image will subsequently be developed. 


When, years ago, I obtained on the photograph of a guest 
staying at my house, taken with my own camera and on a 
newly-bought plate, no professional medium being present, 
the image of a deceased friend of mine which all the members 
of that friend’s family acknowledged to be a very fair 
likeness of him, I realized that the possibility of photographing 
the invisible had been proved to demonstration so far as I was 
personally concerned. I could not, with the best intention in 
the world, discover any flaw or defect in the conditions ob- 
served, and the preceding and attending physical manifesta- 
tions, indicating the presence of an extraneous intelligence 
tended to remove any misgiving that might otherwise have re- 
mained in my mind. 

But I was not even then satisfied. I thought that, not be- 
ing an expert in photography, there might, after all, be some- 
thing that had escaped my attention. I therefore placed my- 
self in communication with the expert referred to, the late 
Mr. Traill Taylor, the then President of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Editor of the British Journal of Photography and the 
admitted highest authority on the subject in England. 

I submitted the result of my experiments to him, fully de- 
tailing the circumstances under which the picture had been ob- 
tained. Mr. Taylor’s verdict was as follows: “I would give a 
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good deal if I were able to obtain, under reasonable test-con- 
ditions, such a picture as yours. I have read your letter with 
great interest and have shown it to expert friends. I can only 
now say: by all means continue your investigations in this 
direction and you will have your reward in greater success.” 

Mr. Taylor, strongly influenced by striking evidence of 
this character, increasing in bulk and value and coming in 
from many and most unexpected quarters, finally decided 
upon making experiments himself. He took all the precautions 
which his intimate knowledge of the subject would suggest, 
and when, to his amazement, identical results were obtained, 
he communicated those results to the members of the London 
and Provincial Photographic Association in England. En- 
tirely eliminating myself, therefore, and my evidence from 
the inquiry, I now place before my readers the verbatim re- 
port of Mr. Traill Taylor’s experiments as it appeared in the 
British Journal of Photography,* the original copy of which 
is in my possession. 

“For several years I have experienced a strong desire to 
ascertain by personal investigation the amount of truth in the 
ever-recurring allegation that figures, other than those vis- 
ually present in the room, appeared on a sensitive plate. The 
difficulty was to get hold of a suitable person known as a sen- 
sitive or ‘medium.’ What a medium is, or how physically or 
mentally constituted differently from other mortals, I 
am unable to say. He or she may not be a photographer, 
but must be present on each occasion of trial. Some 
may be mediums without their being aware of it. Like 
the chemical principle known as catalysis they merely act 
by their presence. Such a one is Mr. D. of Glasgow, in whose 
presence psychic photographs have long been alleged to be 
obtained. He was lately in London on a visit, and a mutual 
friend got him to consent to extend his stay in order that I 
might try to get a psychic photograph under test conditions. 
To this he willingly agreed. My conditions were exceedingly 
simple, were courteously expressed to the host, and entirely 
acquiesced in. They were, that I for the nonce would assume 
them all to be tricksters, and, to guard against fraud, should 
use my Own camera and unopened packages of dry plates pur- 
chased from dealers of repute, and that I should be excused 

‘March 17, 1893. 
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from allowing a plate to go out of my own hands till after de- 
velopment, unless I felt otherwise disposed; but that, as I was 
to treat them as under suspicion, so must they treat me, and 
that every act I performed must be in the presence of two wit- 
nesses, nay, that I would set a watch upon my own camera in 
the guise of a duplicate one of the same focus—in other words, 
I would use a binocular stereoscopic camera and dictate all the 
conditions of operation. All this I was told was what they very 
strongly wished me to do, as they desired to know the truth 
and that only. There were present, during one or other of the 
evenings when the trials were made, representatives of vari- 
ous schools of thought, including a clergyman of the Church 
of England; a practitioner of the healing art who is a fellow of 
two learned societies; a gentleman who graduated in the Hall 
of Science in the days of the late Charles Bradlaugh; some two 
extremely hard-headed Glasgow merchants, gentlemen of com- 
mercial eminence and probity; our host, his wife, the medium, 
and myself. Dr. G. was the first sitter, and, for a reason known 
to myself, I used a monocular camera. I myself took 
the plate out of a packet just previously ripped up under the 
surveillance of my two detectives. I place the slide in my 
pocket, and exposed it by magnesium ribbon which I held in 
my own hand, keeping one eye, as it were, on the sitter and the 
other on the camera. There was no background. I myself 
took the plate from the dark slide, and, under the eyes of the 
two detectives, placed it in the developing dish. Between the 
camera and the sitter a female figure was developed, rather 
in a more pronounced form than that of the sitter. The lens 
was a portrait one of short focus, the figure being somewhat in 
front of the sitter was proportionately larger in dimensions. I 
submit this picture. It is, as you see, a lady. I do not recog- 
nize her or any of the other figures I obtained as like any one 
I know, and from my point of view, that of a mere investigator 
and experimentalist, not caring whether the psychic subject 
were embodied or disembodied. 

“Many experiments of like nature followed; on some 
plates were abnormal appearances, on others none. All this 
time Mr. D., the medium, during the exposure of the plates was 
quite inactive. After one trial which had proved successful, 
I asked him how he felt and what he had been thinking of dur- 
ing the exposure. He replied that his thoughts had been mainly 
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concentrated upon his chances of securing a corner seat in a 
smoking carriage that night from Euston to Glasgow. 

“If the precautions I took during all of the several ex- 
periments, such as those recorded, are by any of you thought 
to have been imperfect or incomplete, I pray of you to point 
them out. In some of them I relaxed my conditions to the ex- 
tent of getting one of those present to lift out from the dark 
slide the exposed plate and transfer it to the developing dish 
held by myself, or to lift a plate from the manufacturer’s 
package into the dark slide held in my own hand, this being 
done under my own eye, which was upon it all the time; but 
this did not seem to interfere with the successful going on of 
the experiments. 

“ The psychic figures behaved badly. Some were in focus, 
others not so; some were lighted from the right, while the 
sitter was so from the left; some were comely, as the dame I 
shall show on the screen, others not so; some monopolized the 
major portion of the plate, quite obliterating the material 
sitters; others were as if an atrociously badly vignetted por- 
trait, or one cut oval out of a photograph by a can-opener, or 
equally badly clipped out, were held up behind the sitter. 
But here is the point: not one of these figures which came out 
so strongly in the negative was visible in any form or shape 
to me during the time of exposure in the camera, and I vouch 
in the strongest manner for the fact that no one whatever 
had an opportunity of tampering with any plate anterior to 
its being placed in the dark slide or immediately preceding de- 
velopment. Pictorally they are vile, but how came they there? 
... I again assert that the plates were not tampered with by 
either myself or any one present. 

“There are plenty of Tycho Brahes capable of supplying 
details of observations, but who is to be the Kepler that will 
from such observations evolve a law by which they can be 
satisfactorily explained? 

“In the foregoing I have confined myself as closely as pos- 
sible to narrating how I conducted a photographic experiment 
open to every one to make, avoiding stating any hypothesis or 
belief of my own on the subject generally, and it only now 
remains to exhibit the results, bad and fraudulent-looking as 
they are, on the screen.” 

In a subsequent popular lecture, Mr. Traill Taylor sup- 
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plemented his very interesting exposition by the following 
statement from which it will be seen how very deep and abid- 
ing a conviction is which is based upon first-hand knowledge 
and upon accurate and experimental investigation. 

“TI can afford to look with the greatest charitableness upon 
editors and photographers who, not having had opportunities 
of acquiring a sufficiency of knowledge, relegate these photo- 
graphs to the limbo of fraud. I myself did so at one time and 
can therefore scarcely blame them for doing likewise. Where 
blame rests is in their not scientifically investigating a sub- 
ject which ought to be replete with interest to a photographer; 
and where misfortune steps in is in the difficulty of being able 
to secure access to certain conditions necessary to the de- 
siderated investigation, and this altogether apart from belief 
or even desire of belief in spiritism, either as a science or a re- 
ligion. As known to many, I was afforded exceptional facili- 
ties for endeavoring to satisfy myself, first, as to the reality of 
human abnormal forms appearing on the photographic plate 
by means other than those regularly obtained in accordance 
with the well-recognized photographic laws, accepted by every 
student of the phenomena of photography; and, secondly, if 
such were the case, to do what the Right Honorable A. J. Bal- 
four suggested when, in a presidential address to the Society 
for Psychical Research, he spoke of the desirability of efforts 
being made ‘to discover what laws this strange class of 
phenomena obey.’” | 

It is hardly necessary to add anything to this compre- 
hensive and courageous verdict on the part of unquestionably 
one of the very highest authorities on photography, whose in- 
timate knowledge of the subject may surely be supposed to 
cause him to take all the precautions which the most skeptical 
mind could deem necessary to impose. It will be seen from 
it what the vague platitudes of half-informed writers about 
fakes and fraud and double-exposure are worth. They are 
more than twenty years too late with their assertions, and such 
assertions can but serve to disclose their very great ignorance. 
The fact of spirit photography, quite apart from the question 
as to the nature of these spirits is, beyond all doubt, an estab- 
lished fact in science. The men therefore, whatever their 
academic standing, who, at this hour of the day, still attempt 
to explain these phenomena in the manner indicated are most 
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assuredly blind leaders of the blind who are vainly seeking to 
instruct a public which, in very many instances, is infinitely 
better informed than themselves. And it must be clear that all 
such attempts are but calculated to damage our cause and to 
bring discredit upon Catholic science. It cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized that we cannot hope, at this hour, successfully to 
defend our Christianity by denying facts which patient and 
laborious and long-continued research has adequately estab- 
lished, and with which the intelligent public everywhere is be- 
coming increasingly familiarized. Our defence must be 
directed not to the denial of such facts but to the securing of 
accurate information respecting them, and to a true and 
adequate and reasonable interpretation of them—in the light 
of those facts which the promoters of the spiritistic movement 
are so apt to conceal from the public. And I maintain that this 
can be done even while remaining on purely scientific ground 
and without directly urging the Church’s teaching, a statement 
of the concealed facts referred to positively necessitating an 
interpretation of the phenomena favorable to the orthodox 
Catholic standpoint. . 

I am convinced, moreover, that my theory, that while the 
“ stuff ” necessary for the formation of these mysterious forms 
is derived from emanations from living bodies, the images of 
the dead impressed upon them are obtained from the sub- 
conscious minds of the living, is the theory that covers the 
whole ground. It is certainly confirmed by the description of 
the peculiar characteristics of this very image of his deceased 
son obtained by Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

In any case it is difficult to see how the evidence for the 
existence and operation of some kind of intelligence, external 
to the observer and to the medium, can ever be better than it is 
at the present time, and the grave question to which we have 
to address ourselves and which we have to answer adequately 
and correctly is: What is really the nature and aim of the in- 
telligence or intelligences causing these operations?.. 














LUXEMBURG. 


BY A. P. SCHIMBERG. 











aE recent letter of the Right Rev. Louis C. 
AT h Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, England, to the 
eral : Catholics of the Allied nations in behalf of the 
DWe See! Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, has again drawn 
[Gaees—“G) attention to this interesting little country which 





was until of late practically unknown to Americans. 

Luxemburg figured in the public press to a very limited 
extent, and for a brief period only, when the Germans violated 
its neutrality in 1914, passing through the Grand Duchy on 
their march into France. While the War waged and the fate 
of mighty empires hung in the balance, the world forgot little 
Luxemburg. But after the armistice was signed another army 
passed through Luxemburg, the American soldiers on their 
march to the Rhine, and in letters to their homefolk, Pershing’s 
doughboys told of the country’s quaint beauty and of the 
cordial hospitality of its Catholic people. And Luxemburg 
became known to more Americans than ever before in its 
history. 

The Bishop of Salford in his letter calls Luxemburg “ prac- 
tically the last thoroughly Catholic nation and State, sovereign 
and independent, left, at least in Europe.” And H. C. Bailey 
in the Daily Telegraph of London says: “All Luxemburg 
stands together for independence. The events of the last four 
years have only strengthened the desire of the little State for 
complete freedom. Whatever the flag, Republic or Ducal, 
autonomy is its blazon.” 

Throughout its melancholy past, through the long cen- 
turies of foreign domination, merciless taxation and economic 
tyranny, Luxemburg, like Ireland, remained true to the Ancient 
Faith. Neither the cockle of the Protestant Revolt nor that of 
the French Revolution found lodgment in its Ardenne soil. 
The splendid faith of the Middle Ages was preserved and to 
this day has manifested itself in all Catholic ways, especially 
in devotion to the Blessed Virgin and in numerous vocations to 
the holy priesthood and to the religious life for women. In 
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proportion to its size, the Grand Duchy has sent forth from 
within its borders more priests and nuns than any other Catho- 
lic country. One of our American Bishops, the Right Rev. 
James Schwebach of the diocese of La Crosse, Wisconsin, is 
a native of Luxemburg, as is also the Right Rev. Bishop 
Fallize of Alusa, Norway, head of the renascent Church in the 
land of St. Olaf. 

When Luxemburg lay prostrate in unprecedented misery 
in 1666, the provincial council on September 27th of that 
year unanimously chose the Mother of God under the title 
Comforter of the Afflicted, as the special patroness of the 
capital, the city of Luxemburg. On Sunday, October 10, 1666, 
the choice of the pious councilors was solemnly ratified and a 
statue of the most merciful Virgin was enthroned in the 
capital’s chief church. Eleven years later the patronage of the 
Maiden Mother was invoked for the entire land of Luxemburg. 

The people’s centuries-old love for Mary gave rise in 
recent times to an appealing, peculiarly Catholic and uniquely 
Luxemburger custom. Each year, during special May devo- 
tions in the Church of Notre Dame in the capital city, an Amer- 
ican flag is placed close to the Blessed Virgin’s shrine and on a 
national coat-of-arms beneath the image this invocation is 
inscribed: “Comforter of the Afflicted, Pray for Thy Children 
in America.” And it has come to pass that Luxemburgers 
whose wanderlust lured them to the New World, whose heart- 
hunger brought them back to the scenes of their youth in the 
homeland, knelt at this altar and heard the Help of Christians 
invoked for them and their compatriots under the Star Span- 
gled Banner. 

Another link binds the sturdy Catholics of the Grand 
Duchy to their co-religionists in the United States. At Carey, 
Ohio, there is a shrine of the Blessed Virgin with a replica of 
the statue set up in 1666. This shrine was established in 1873 
by the Rev. Joseph P. Gloden, a priest of Luxemburger nativity, 
in fulfillment, it is said, of a vow to dedicate the first church he 
built in America to the Immaculate Mother of God, patroness 
alike of his homeland and of the new land to which he had 
come to labor for God and His Church. 

Evidence of the old Catholic spirit of unswerving faith and 
deep piety in little Luxemburg is the annual pilgrimage or 
“dancing” procession in honor of St. Willibrord, patron of 
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epileptics, whose relics are treasured in a magnificent shrine 
at Echternach, one of the larger towns of the Grand Duchy. On 
the Tuesday after Whitsunday of each year, a procession 
wends its way from the bridge that spans the Sure River as 
it flows through Echternach, through the ancient streets of the 
town, to the shrine. The first pilgrimage was held iu 1374, fol- 
lowing the miraculous healing of an epileptic. Joseph II., the 
Austrian meddler in ecclesiastical affairs, discouraged and the 
French masters of the Revolutionary régime forbade the pro- 
cession. After 1830 it was revived, and of late has been par- 
ticipated in by exceptionally large numbers of the faithful. In 
1880 the pilgrims numbered ten thousand. In 1912 they num- 
bered twenty thousand, Luxemburgers from all parts of the 
land and devout folk from across the German, Belgian and 
French frontiers. 

When the confident epileptic of five hundred and forty-five 
years ago was cured through the intercession of St. Willibrord, 
he danced for joy. The marchers in this unique pilgrimage 
execute a peculiar step in imitation of this dance of joy, hence 
it is called the “ dancing” procession of Echternach. 

Though the Grand Duchy has an area of only nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine square miles and a population of little 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand, the history of Lux- 
emburg has a fascination all out of proportion to the country’s 
size and importance among the nations of the world. To read 
the history of Luxemburg is to read the history of Europe, so 
wide flung are the ramifications of its story of the past. 

The ancient Celts left interesting evidences of their pres- 
ence when they gave way to the conquering Romans, whose 
roads now traverse the land and whose Cesar-imaged coins 
are still turned up by Luxemburger plowmen. In 963-993 the 
first Counts of Luxemburg rebuilt a ruined Roman fortress on 
a mighty rock called Luetzelburg, and from this stronghold the 
country and its capital city derived their name. In 1363 Lux- 
emburg became a duchy. The Burgundians came into pos- 
session of it in 1443, later it was ceded to Spain. While it 
formed part of the Holy Roman Empire of the Germans, sev- 
eral of its rulers ascended the imperial throne, among them the 
illustrious St. Henry, whose wife was the chaste Cunegunda. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 the Duchy was ceded to 
Austria. It became part of France by the Treaty of Campo 
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Formio in 1797, and remained under French domination until 
after the fall of Napoleon. The Congress of Vienna, 1815, 
raised it to a grand duchy and made it the personal appanage 
of William of Orange-Nassau, King of the Netherlands, as 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. 

Thus, through the centuries, Luxemburg was under alien 
rule; Burgundian, Hapsburg, Spanish and Austrian; French, 
royal, republican, imperial, and Dutch. It was a tiny pawn on 
the chess-board of Europe, its fate determined by unscrupulous 
diplomats who cared nothing for the people’s rights and their 
welfare. For hundreds of years Luxemburg suffered from the 
devastating armies of first one, then another Power. Its men 
and boys were pressed into the service of its conquerors, forced 
to fight for the glory of ambitious monarchs, for aims always 
foreign, often contrary to Luxemburg’s weal. 

Surcease from the devastation of contending armies, from 
exorbitant taxation and economic tyranny did not come to 
Luxemburgers until recent times. In 1839, at the expense 
of a final exploitation which left only one-fourth of its orig- 
inal area, Luxemburg was made the ward of the Powers, with 
its perpetual independence and territorial integrity solemnly 
guaranteed. But even the prosperous peace which followed 
did not fully satisfy the Luxemburgers, for they were still un- 
der foreign rule. 

When the last King of the Netherlands died in 1890, his 
daughter Wilhelmina could succeed him on the Dutch throne, 
but was barred from the grand ducal throne of Luxemburg 
by an old family pact of the House of Nassau. The nearest 
male heir was Duke Adolph of Nassau, who ruled Luxemburg 
until his death in 1905, when he was succeeded by his son, 
William. Grand Duke William, a Protestant, had married a 
Catholic princess, Marie Anne of the Portuguese House of 
Braganza, much to the joy of the Luxemburgers. But no son 
blessed this union and under the Nassau family pact none of 
the six little grand duchesses could succeed their father. An- 
other male of the Orange-Nassau line would come out of Ger- 
many to rule Luxemburg, and the people feared that they 
might, somehow, come under the domination of the Teutonic 
Power. 

Anxious to safeguard the independence of their beloved 
little land, jealous of their liberties and of their individuality 
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as a people, the Luxemburgers called upon their chamber of 
deputies to revoke the obnoxious statute which forced com- 
pliance with the Nassau family pact. Then the charming lit- 
tle grand duchesses, in the order of their ages, and their heirs 
after them, were made eligible to the throne. And when Grand 
Duke William died in 1912, his eldest daughter, Grand Duchess 
Marie Adelheid, a native-born sovereign, began to reign over 
Luxemburg, at the age of eighteen years. 

When the War broke out the Luxemburgers were dwell- 
ing in peaceful prosperity, and looked forward confidently to 
a roseate future. With a native and Catholic ruler, lovable 
and beloved, on the throne at last, free from the burden of 
militarism and the worries of international politics, penalties 
of great size and power, the Luxemburgers appreciated the 
almost idyllic conditions in their little land. They cared not 
at all that it was but a speck on the map of Europe, unknown 
to most tourists, especially to Americans. 

Now that many Americans have learned something of Lux- 
emburg and since it may be brought to the world’s attention 
again before its fate its finally determined by the Peace Con- 
ference, it is probable that more travelers will include Lux- 
emburg in their itineraries. They will find today what Goethe 
found in 1792: “A combination of grandeur and charm, much 
earnestness mingled with sweetness.” * The grandeur of which 
the German poet wrote is not the awe-inspiring grandeur of 
the Alps, of Niagara or the wide Mississippi, the South Ameri- 
can pampas, or the mighty ocean. The miniature country’s 
natural beauties are cast in a smaller scale, in a gentler mood. 
It is as if nature had selected this land in which to show all her 
moods to some extent, but particularly her sweetness and allur- 
ing charm. 

Luxemburg is hedged in by France, Germany, Belgium. 
Her mountainous forest lands cover a section of the Ardennes 
plateau which extends beyond the French and Belgian 
borders and divides the basin of the Meuse from that of the 
Moselle River, which latter stream forms a part of the German 
frontier. The potent spell of the Ardennes remains forever 
with all who have walked their mountain paths, gazed up- 
wards at the picturesque castle ruins, downward to quaint and 
colorful villages clustered in the valleys. Luxemburg is like a 


1 Aus Meinem Leben., iii., p. 166. 
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succession of small but exquisite stage settings; modest hills 
and shallow valleys, glistening rivers scarcely more than 
brooks, charming old houses. i 

But one thing marred the Luxemburg idyll. Anti- 
clericalism came from across the French border sometime be- 
fore the War, and has to the present continued its machinations 
in Marie Adelheid’s little realm. It was to some extent at least 
responsible for the girl-ruler’s abdication after the armistice 
was signed. A Republic of Luxemburg rose and fell within 
less than one day, and then the next eldest grand duchess, 
Charlotte, was called to succeed her exiled sister on the throne. 

The Luxemburgers who through the vicissitudes of their 
checkered past remained stanchly Catholic, are manfully fight- 
ing this modern enemy. They realize that the sinister force 
aims at once at the Church and at the State, that it would defeat 
their national aspirations: Mir welle bleiwe wat mir sin! ? 
Luxemburgers, Catholic and independent. 

That is why the Bishop of Salford addressed his letter to 
the Catholics of the Allied countries. He declares there is dan- 
ger that the future of Luxemburg will be settled otherwise 
than the Luxemburgers desire, otherwise than they have a right 
to expect from those who have written and spoken many 
fine phrases of encouragement to all the little States of Europe. 
Though millions of brave men have died and millions suffered 
agony to make the world safe for democracy and insure self- 
determination for all peoples, there is danger that political 
intrigue will make a victim at the peace table of Luxemburg, 
“practically the last thoroughly Catholic nation and State, 
sovereign and independent, left, at least in Europe.” 


2“ We want to remain what we are.” The words are from the Luxemburg 
national song, written by the poet Lentz in the native dialect. ’ 








“WHOSE, THEN, SHALL THOSE THINGS BE?” 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Whose, then, should these things be, 
Little things dear to me, 
Those litile things I have, the small things which 
Borne on my life did help it and enrich, 
Yet cannot help another’s poverty? 


It may be I possess 

What e’en may help or bless 
Kinsfolk or friends when I have passed away; 
But these things that I love as well as know, 

What of them when I go 
Out of the twilight to the breast of day? 


Trifles! And yet so dear, 
I scarce can name them here; 
Trifles to others, not to me, 
In verity. 


Among them I have kept a little shell, 
One gave me, and it meant 
What brought us dear content, 
Albeit its meaning none but two could tell— 
And one of them is with the invisible. 
And if you held it to your ear 
Not even a murmur of the great sea-spell 
In its white spiral could you hear. 


Letters? yes, letters too, 
And but a few, 
For many a one was burned in days gone by; 
And, as I know, 
All these must go, 
Ere I begin the journey that is nigh. 


My father, dear my father! Here he laid 
His heart before the one belovéd maid, 
The more belovéd wife. 
Letters and pretty rimes 
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By love dictated in the far-off times 
Of perfect life 

With happy leaf and blossom and fruitage, oh! 
So long, so long ago! 





And other letters too, 
Written, my mother sweet, by you 
To her, your little child, 
Whom you have met, 
And gladly known, 
(I love to think it true) 
Albeit to woman’s stature grown, 
Long since, beyond earth’s joyance or its fret, 
In the far country that is Homeland styled. 
No more than these and such 
As any one might touch 
Might smile a kindly smile to look upon— 
Oh, trifles, yes, to any save to one, 
Most certainly, 
But that one, it is I. 
I leave not things like these behind, 
For any one to find. 


And yet they will not have been all unshared 
Ere they departed on the flame’s white wings. 
They held the subtle effluence 
Wherewith the spirit dowers material things 
From its own springs 
I bore it biding hiddenly with me, 
And gave it out unconsciously. 
For none can say, in all the universe, 
That anything is merely his or hers. 
But this is not the whole. 
The rest? The rest is silence with my soul. 

















HOW TO READ ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
BY C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
THE DoctTRINE CONCLUDED. 
ay TER John’s “words of heaven,” were not any com- 
ment of ours an intolerable impertinence and 


: AF vulgarity? I will do little more than tabulate 
Mias@y the doctrine we have already watched unfolded 
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ws) in his Gospel. 


In Eternity, God exists: God the Invisible, of a Nature 
which no other nature, created or imaginable, can compre- 
hend. Yet this God has uttered Himself—adequately, in that 
mysterious Word which both is He, and is other than He, which 
coéxists with Him in His Eternity and through Whom all else 
is made. For God, through the Word, has created a finite uni- 
verse; it too is His limited, inadequate expression; scattered, 
stammered syllables of His perfect self-utterance. Into this 
world, too, is ever streaming that Light which is suited to 
world-minds, reflections and gleams, of that Inaccessible Light 
in which He is, and which is He; a Light sufficient for human 
thought to know what it needs of God; more than sufficient, in 
itself, yet proportionate, on the plane of nature, to the mind’s 
exigencies. 

But to this Word, men remained, often, deaf; and to the 
Light, half-blind. 

Thereupon the Eternal Word and the Immortal Light be- 
came a man like them, that not thought alone might struggle 
its way to God, but that human eyes might see, human ears 
hear, and men’s weak hands might handle the Divine. 

True God, One Thing with the Father, and true Man, born 
of a woman, subject to hunger and thirst, weariness of body 
and stress of soul, a heart for friendship and for sorrow, a 
Man destined to die in the extreme of suffering and contempt. 

But by no means only to preach a doctrine and to set a fair 
example did Jesus Christ thus enter human history. True, 
thoughts were henceforward to be in man’s mind which were 
not there before; a manner of life should now be his of which, 

VOL. cx. 5 
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hitherto, he had been incapable. But both creed and code 
should be but the expression, in the areas of wit and will, of a 
New Life which, through Jesus Christ, was henceforth to be 
personally appropriated by humankind. 

A New Life, transcending that of mind as essentially as 
mind transcends mere sense, was to be inbreathed by a new 
Creation into the soul. Man must be born anew, and from 
above. Baptism is the Sacrament, the mysterious transaction, 
part physical, part spiritual, which, it was covenanted, should 
cause, in man, this new Birth. But the life should not remain 
inert. Forthwith, like a living Fountain, it should spring from 
its inmost spiritual recess, and flood its way through all man, 
transmuting him. And its condign food must it have; a food in 
no way inferior to itself; a food which should be Christ Him- 
self, given, preéminently, in the Supreme Sacrament, the 
Eucharist. 

For, after all, what is this Life? A new, real, substantial 
communication, so far as human nature can receive it, of that 
Fullness of Uncreated Life which is in God, and reaches men 
through Christ. Not that we can become what Christ is, nor 
what God is. Not that we shall ever be, or can be called, God. 
Yet neither can human thought exhaust, nor the words which 
alone express it, fully state, that which by participation in this 
Life, we are, and which, at the consummation of all things 
shall not only invisibly be, but shall be revealed and mani- 
fested. 

Such a man, therefore, has in him an Eternal Fact, and, 
while for his natural coéfficient, so to say, there is a future date 
at which he shall be raised from death, and “judged,” and 
glorified, yet, from the standpoint of the Eternal Life already 
his, he is “separated” from that which alone separates, evil 
will, world, flesh, viewed as rejecting God’s new Gift; he is in 
Communion; he is in heaven, in Christ, in God, one with Them, 
as They are with one another. 

Yet John guards, sternly, the enraptured soul from that 
false liberty which such joy in possession might suggest to 
its reasoning. The dark, the flesh, the world, the lie, sin, exist; 
our initial act of rejection has to be continued; nay, we must 
die to them, painfully, as He died, and die all through our lives, 
for the sake of the Eternal Life, which though it includes all 
reality, and enriches every other life, yet exacts the slaying 
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of those selfish attachments which exist in every will to the 
lower forms of life. Not all have that courage: not all “ come,” 
in the first instance. In some the element of response seems 
not to exist at all; in all it does exist, but in some it is, at the 
outset, stifled. Others, indeed, respond; they come, they hear; 
but—a terrible mystery—they change; they do not “remain” 
in Him; they are shoots cut off from the Vine-stem, and wither, 
and burn; they are anti-Christ. 

But those who remain in Christ remain, necessarily, in one 
another; and in the visible Church they form the expression 
of that common inner Life, in a triumphant, mutual Love. 

Do not think that St. John is alone in proclaiming this mys- 
tery. It is the essence of our Faith. St. Peter, too, speaks of the 
“ divine power unto Life ” given to us, that we might “ become 
sharers in a divine nature;”! and St. Paul recurs again and 
again to the doctrine of the vital union between Christ and His 
Church, He the Head, she the members, each incomplete and 
in truth unintelligible without the other; and of how this 
mystic Christ is, indeed, still adequately to be built up, in the 
uncharted future, into His perfect self, and of how human mar- 
riage, in which two become one flesh is but the shadow of that 
supreme espousal; and how in God and man and universe one 
Spirit dwells, straining upwards towards the full revelation of 
the Sons of God.? 

It was of this that the Greek Fathers, too little read and 
known, used a language almost too rapturous for modern ears: 
how God became man, that men might become gods; how the 
Eucharist is the very Medicine that makes Immortal; for this 
too the Liturgy prays daily, when the priest mingles at Mass 
the wine and water, and reminds the Father how His Creation 
of the world was wonderful, but its Re-creation yet more won- 
derful, and asks that we may be worthy “to be partakers in 
His Divinity, Who in our humanity did not disdain to share.” 

And of this Catholic philosophy and theology, ever more 
perfected across the ages, have taught. There are kinds of life, 
they tell us: the stone does not live; the rose, at least, can live; 
but the lion, more richly and fully than the rose; and than the 
lion, the thinking man; so that while the rose, by culture, can 


12 Peter i. 3, 4. 

2See especially Eph. i. 10-22, 23; ii. 13-22; iii. 19; iv. 8-16; Col. i. 16-20, 24-28; 
ii. 6-15, 16-19; iii. 11. And 1 Cor. iii. 9-11, 16-17; vi. 15-20; xii. 12-21; 2 Cor. v. 17; 
and Romans viii. 16, 18-22, 23-27. 
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become a perfect rose, yet may it never be developed into a 
thing of animal life; nor the animal of mere instinct, into 
humanity. Even so, above all these natural modes of life, 
remains a super-natural life, which man, left to himself, could 
never claim nor earn, nor into which in any way could he 
raise himself; but God gives it to him, freely, as a “ grace,” if 
he will but accept it. 

This super-natural life He did, indeed, already give to our 
first parents: but conditionally. They held it, provided they 
proved obedient to His command. They disobeyed, and lost 
it. That is the Fall. But Adam was regarded not isolatedly, 
but as head of the race, and as forming a solid unity with his 
descendants. Therefore they, in him, lost that Super-nature, 
and were born on their co-natural level merely—in “ Original 
Sin.” “In Adam all died.” 

But not irretrievable was the fault. A Second Adam was 
to come into the world: a new Head to a new race; a “new 
creation.” He should be, in a higher sense than Adam, God’s 
Son; true God, albeit true man. By incorporation with Him, 
mankind should recover its super-humanity, with its capacity 
for a super-human vision and joy of God. This substantial 
union, on earth, is given the name of “ sanctifying grace;” here- 
after, it is glory. Glory is the flower and fruit of that germ: 
we are what we shall be; but what we shall be has not yet 
been made manifest. This grace is, by covenant, given in Bap- 
tism, and is increased by every willed unification of the soul 
with the Source of grace, preéminently through those Sacra- 
ments which symbolize, convey, and cause it; and of these, the 
chief is the Eucharistic Communion. By grave sin, this grace 
is lost: its final loss is hell; its triumph, heaven. 

Yet need a man not fear. Though his act of faith, by which 
he yields consent to God’s revelation, is free, and his acts of love, 
whereby he adheres in will to God’s command, are free, yet 
initial act and even further act of persevering choice, are alike 
preceded and assisted by God’s own act, His summoning and 
supporting grace, so that throughout, the process of salvation 
is, indeed, man’s, but yet more truly God’s. The two wills inter- 
twine; better, interpenetrate. As to each “how” in all this 
mystery, how each of these things can be, how the new cre- 
ation is accomplished, so that man receives thus a divine life, 
and yet becomes not God, how by no metaphor he enters into 
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this transcendent relation with the ever-inviolate Absolute— 
well, even the law of the first Creation outstrips our compre- 
hension: enough we know, through God’s good guidance of 
our thought, intelligently to believe and humbly to adore. 

Thus, without coercing the Gospel’s words to suit our 
dogma, nor proving our dogma by any misuse of the words of 
John, we can see, by a broad yet accurate vision, how Gospel 
and dogma make one harmony. And thereby, assuredly, our 
whole spiritual life is enriched. The dogma remains no mere 
map; and the Gospel is no bewildering, though beautiful, docu- 
ment of ancient Apostolic piety. There have been those who 
tell us that John’s Gospel marks a crisis in Christian history, 
because it breaks with the narrow Palestinian tradition and 
abandons its set forms of language, and is accessible to “ Alex- 
andrian ” ways of thought, spiritualizes the old materialisms, 
and in fine offers a Christianity “ acceptable to culture.” Chill 
and worldly notion, which the Evangelist would have rejected 
with horror, and from which even we turn, indignant. The 
Gnostics traveled along that road; the Gnosis is dead, dead its 
philosophies and spiritualisms: what lives in the Gospel is 
first, the human love which may bring poor and peasant to the 
side of Jesus weary by the well, bowed at the Apostle’s feet, 
and making Magdalen His messenger; and then, the outpouring 
of a Spirit which a very child, be he but pure in heart, can 
recognize and welcome far better than can scholarship; Love, 
at the last, is better, as interpreter, than logic. Even the out- 
lined explanations of these pages must be forgotten, in their 
thin separate poverty: once the mind has found contact with 
John’s mind, and moves freely in his circuit of ideas, the world 
of his Gospel need no longer be mapped out by diagrams be 
they never so exact; its air can be breathed, its mountains 
sealed, its valleys rested in; it can become our home and 
familiar dwelling-place. 


THE Worp oF Gop. 
Why does John, in his prologue, describe the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity as the Word? 
A very brief account of the history of that expression must 
suffice. 
In John’s world, the term Logos, which we translate, 
inadequately, word, was as much on everybody’s tongue as, 
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say, evolution has lately been on ours, though its meaning 
was, as a rule, much more carefully thought out. 

Logos means the reasonable account which may be given 
of a thing: the intelligible expression of its nature. It tends 
therefore to define itself in two directions; either as intelligible, 
then it approximates to our idea—“ The Idea of a University ” 
—or as expression: a thought in the brain, a word on the lips. 
Greek philosophy began six hundred years before Christ, 
by trying to explain the manifold universe by a single formula, 
the shorter the better. It was accounted for, say, by water, or 
fire, manifesting itself variously; one immanent, ultimate Fact. 
This, in itself, is the unseen Thing which underlies all else; the 
ultimate account which can be given of things: their Logos. 

From the East (presumably) came the notion of (in effect) 
two Ultimates, Spirit and Matter, Light and Dark, Truth and 
Illusion, of which the conflict, or at least the combination, cre- 
ates the world-process, and is to be offered as its reasonable 
explanation, its Logos. Plato and Aristotle, in different wavs, 
far too subtle to explain here, combined the notions of One 
Ultimate “ God,” and of “ matter,” definitely distinct from Him, 
and yet governed and as it were “souled” by Him. It was the 
Stoics who best developed this suggestion: the universe is so 
indwelt by God as to be, taken as a whole, His adequate Logos, 
or expression, while He, in it, is its Logos, or living explana- 
tion. You have therefore (to speak briefly, I have to speak to 
some extent inaccurately) God, the Ultimate: God, as contain- 
ing the universe in Himself: and God, as expressed outwardly 
in the universe. 

Now it was the habit of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians 
and perhaps of all ancient religions, to present their theories 
under a veil of myth, that is, in the shape of a human or 
human-divine story. Very many beautiful personifying myths 
developed in which the God, the Logos, and the history of the 
universe were related. One of the most beautiful is that of 
Osiris in Egypt. 

Not only, then, were different theories of the Ultimate 
account to be given of the Universe, and of God’s creation and 
preservation of it, current in the pagan world, decked out, 
very often, in touching and human mythology, but the Jews 
too of Alexandria made great use of them; of these, the writer 
whose works best survive is Philo, who died about 50 A.D. 
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These Alexandrian Jews liked to apply Greek philosophy and 
habits of mind to their own very un-Greek religion, and Philo 
used the “logos” idea very frequently, both in allegorizing 
the Old Testament, and in constructing a general philosophy. 
But his was not a great mind, and his system was very con- 
fused, and, indeed, contradictory, and at no point original. 
Until this was realized, it was often said that John borrowed his 
logos-doctrine from Philo. But the divergencies are radical. 
In Philo, the Logos is primarily God’s thought, immanent, in 
Himself; in John, His uttered Word: Philo calls it God’s First- 
Begotten, in contrast to the world, His Second-Begotten: but in 
John, the Word is the Sole-Begotten: Philo’s is the image or 
shadow of God; in John, he who sees the Son, sees the Father 
also. Philo’s Logos is a real half-way intermediate nature, a 
link between two separate antagonistic objects. In John, it 
“mediates” because compenetrating and welding into one, 
two extremes. In Philo, it is divine: in John, God. And with 
John it is a human person too, a man, flesh: that, all Greek 
philosophers would have agreed, however divergent else their 
systems, it could never be, though as man or hero it might be 
metaphorically portrayed. 

Therefore John neither borrows nor even adopts logos- 
doctrines. He is aware of logos-doctrines, many, beautiful 
and in various measure true. He does not say—“ Yours is my 
doctrine from another point of view ”—“ There is much to be 
said for your idea”—“ We mean almost the same thing ”— 
and “Each may learn from the other.” He simply takes the 
term Logos, and then declares his Doctrine: that the Word 
is co-Eternal with God; one with, while yet mysteriously other 
than, the Father. Through Him was made the universe. He is 
Truth and Life in fullness; He comes, a Light into the world, 
and in His fullness we, if we will, participate. For He is be- 
come Man, and.a man; and to His welcomers He gives power 
to become God’s children. 


THE “ WITNESS.” 


No one can fail to notice the recurrence, in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, of the word witness, and allied expressions. Practically, 
what John is trying to offer is an answer to the question: What 
evidence for your extraordinary doctrine can you provide? 
And the situation is complicated by his conceiving the question 
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put, first, by the Jews to Our Lord Himself, and then (though 
this is less in the forefront) by his readers to John. And again, 
an external (and to us, unnecessary) complication is intro- 
duced, by an attempt to accommodate his answer to the re- 
quirements of the Jewish law regarding witnesses. 

The first external witness is John’s own. Whatever else 
may be said about the writer of this Gospel, this at least is ob- 
vious: he gives himself as an eye-witness of historical fact. I 
cannot see that this can be seriously disputed. Moreover, if 
the objective reality of what he witnesses, is to be doubted, the 
whole character of his witness is impaired. Over and above in- 
cidental phrases like: We beheld His glory; * and special in- 
cidents referred to, like the Water and Blood after the Piercing 
of the Side: “and he who saw bore witness, and truthful is his 
witness, and he knows that he speaks the truth;” and phrases 
where his personality and his affirmation are descried across 
the actual speakers,‘ you have the quite definite assertions of 
the character and purpose of the book itself ° resting entirely 
on the reliability of its author. And the whole sums itself up, 
perhaps best of all, in the emphatic declaration at the begin- 
ning of John’s First Epistle. 


That which existed from the Beginning, 
That which we have heard, 
That which we have seen with our eyes, 

That which we have watched and our hands have handled— 
(Concerning the Word of Life: yes! for the Life was made 
manifest, and we have seen, and we are bearing witness, and 
we are announcing to you, the Eternal Life which existed 
with the Father and was made manifest to us—) 

That which we have seen and have heard 
We are announcing to you too, in order that you too may 
have fellowship with us .. . yes, these things we are writ- 
ing, even we, that our joy may be full-filled! 


Could appeal to personal experience, full sense-experi- 
ence, be made more emphatic? 

But it was as clear to St. John and his contemporaries 
that this appeal to personal experience might be taxed with 
subjectivism, though that word was not at his disposal nor 
theirs. He had to appeal to some sort of evidence, other than 


*John i. 14c. *John i. 34; iii, 11. ‘John xx. 30, 31. *John xxi. 24. 
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his own, which his hearers would start by admitting as valid. 
Now a Voice to which an even exaggerated authority had been 
attributed, was the Baptist’s. Of him and his witness, John 
therefore has much to say. But that witness presupposed be- 
lief in the Baptist. “You believed the Baptist in all other mat- 
ters: a fortiori you should believe the whole point of all his 
career, namely, witness to Jesus, Son of Mary.” But what is 
there for those for whom this argumentum ad hominem is not 
valid, who can say: “For us the witness of the Baptist has 
no cogency?” 

I pass over as rapidly as the Evangelist does the appeal to 
the witness of Moses and the prophets. Christ made that ap- 
peal, and the Jews recognized that their sacred books were a 
legitimate court of appeal; but experience had amply proved 
that “ Moses and the prophets ” supplied nothing which would 
convince a mind undesirious of being convinced; and any- 
how that past was rapidly becoming too remote to be of much 
cogency for that changed world in which St. John was 
writing: In any case there was a spiritual opposition 
between one element of Moses’ work and one element of 
Christ’s: through Moses came the law: Christ brought “ grace 
and truth” and freedom.’ None the less, what Moses lifted 
up before men’s eyes was a symbol, though no more, of that 
reality which was Jesus; * the mysterious manna should have 
made it easy for men’s minds to welcome the True Bread; ® the 
Jews did “search” the Scriptures, because they thought that 
in them they had “eternal life ” °\—well, it was those very 
Scriptures that witnessed to Himself. He had no need to 
accuse them before God of spiritual blindness; Moses himself 
did that, Moses, in whom they had hoped. If really they were 
believing Moses, they would be believing Him; for about Him 
Moses wrote. “But if you do not believe his writings, how 
shall you believe My words?” Words? No, He had definitely 
declared: * “If they will not believe Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they believe though one returned from the dead;” 
and the summing up of the story of “Lazarus” is justified by the 
ill consequences (in so many cases) of the miracle worked upon 
the real Lazarus, and by the failure to convince of the Resurrec- 
tion itself. Even as Moses and the Law carried no convincing 


‘John i. 17. 8 John iii. 14. *John vi. 32. 
John v.. 39-47. j 1 See Luke ‘xvi. 31. 
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force, so neither did Isaias and the prophets,’ for Our Lord 
here definitely declares, there is a spiritual obstacle in the 
minds of the Jewish readers which prevents their under- 
standing even what they read, and reading recognize as 
authoritative. 

Our Lord’s first appeal is to His own miracles. “The 
works that My Father has given Me to accomplish, these very 
works bear witness” to My divine mission.** Yet you will 
notice that all through this Gospel a belief in Christ due to hav- 
ing seen a miracle, is subordinated as definitely inferior to be- 
lief in Him on His own intrinsic merits. The “ Works” are 
a useful—almost a regrettably inevitable—stimulus to belief. 
The Messiah was expected to do such things; ** had He not 
done them, there would have been excuse for disbelief; but 
now that He has done them, there is no real excuse for not turn- 
ing the will towards belief. Christ has fulfilled a condition 
promised in order that belief might be the easier. Take some 
examples. Nathanael is “ shocked ” into submission by Christ’s 
miracle of clairvoyance. “ Because I said I saw thee under 
the fig-tree, dost thou believe?” Jesus asks, half sadly. 
“Greater things than that shalt thou see.” The Samaritan 
woman, “shocked” in her turn by Christ’s having read her 
thoughts, rushes to the town, relates the incident, and num- 
bers of the townsfolk “ believe ” because of her “ witness.” But 
Christ spends two days there, and “far more” believe be- 
cause of His words. “And to the woman they said that 
‘No more because of thy chatter do we believe; for ourselves, 
we have heard.’” +5 When the officer from Capharnaum begs 
him to cure his son, Our Lord protests, “ Unless ye see miracles 
and portents ye will not believe,” and thereby extracts a pro- 
fession of faith, antecendent to the working of the miracle. 
Then is the wonder worked and becomes a confirmation of 
faith rather than its cause.** After the miracle at Bethesda, 
Jesus similarly affirms that greater works than this act of 
beneficence shall the Jews behold, that they may have true 
grounds for wondering—the spiritual resurrection of the 


% John xii. 38-41. 

3% John v. 36. Cf. John x. 25. ‘“ The works that I do in My Father’s name, these 
bear witness concerning Me:” “In My Father’s name” like “ which My Father has 
given Me to do,” is important. God’s veracity is involved. Were Jesus a liar, or de- 
ceived, His divine works would be sufficient to convict His Father of abetting His 
lie or deception. 

% John. vii.. 31. % John iv. 39-42. 16 John iv. 48-53. 
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spiritually dead.” *” In chapter six, verse twenty-six, the atti- 
tude of the Jews towards the great miracle of the Bread seems 
put even below wonder-lust; they sought Him not even be- 
cause they had seen miracles, but because He had supplied 
them with plenty of food. 

Jesus is longing to win from the Jews acceptance on His 
own merits; because of the intrinsic character of His words 
and message. “If you will not believe Me, at least believe the 
works;” * “Believe Me, that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me; failing that, believe for the sake of the very 
works ... these and greater, shall he do who believes in Me.” 
The works are sufficient to condemn the Jews: “If I had not 
done among them these works, which no man ever did, 
they would not have had sin; but as it is, they have both seen 
them and have hated both Me and My Father.” ** Yet even 
this strong affirmation follows and is subordinate to a similar 
claim to the cogency of His words.”” The whole episode of St. 
Thomas’ recovery of faith, and Our Lord’s approval, pri- 
marily, of the belief which does not rest upon material signs, 
throws light on the whole of Christ’s feeling about miracles, 
and even on St. John’s who follows the story of St. Thomas 
with an acknowledgment of their due function—“ Many other 
signs Jesus did in the presence of His disciples, which have not 
been written in this book: but these have been written in 
order that you should believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God.” #4 

Christ’s miracles, therefore, are a sufficient guarantee of 
the divine sanction of His message. But they are not the best 
He can do for us: nor all that He intends to do. After all, the 
physical cures and even resuscitations had been paralleled, 
long ago, by other accredited envoys of God. The real dif- 
ference is in the message—a difference affecting alike the na- 
ture of the Messenger, and the kind of work which He really 
intends to be His work; His unique, unshared work, achieved 
within the soul. It stands to reason, that in the long run, the 
unique quality in Christ can only declare itself through itself; 
and the unique work done in souls, be adequately recognized 
not by sight, but by faith, issuing, it well may be, into a unique 
and unmistakable experience. 


NJohn v. 20. % John x. 38. 2% John xv. 24. 
* Ibid., xv. 22. ' John. xxi. 30, 31. 
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Our Lord insists that He speaks what He knows, and what 
He alone knows, and what He alone can know. 


What we know, we speak; 

What we have seen, to that bear we witness.. . 

No one hath ascended into heaven (to discover God’s secret) 
But He alone (knows it) who came down from heaven, 
Even the Son of Man Who exists in Heaven.*? 

What I have seen at My Father’s side, I speak. *8 


The obvious retort to this is: We only have Your word for 
it. The first reply of Our Lord is: * 

“I do not merely bear witness to Myself. If I bear witness 
to Myself, My witness is not true (valid) ; I have an outside wit- 
ness. The Baptist. His witness was true. You ought to take 
it. Still, I do not take my witness from a human creature at 
all. I have a witness greater than John’s: My works. But 
you do not accept them. There are, too, Moses and the 
prophets. But neither do you understand them.” 

And again, in chapter eight, verse thirteen, the Pharisees 
say: 

“You bear witness to Yourself; such witness is worthless.” 

Now Jesus answers: “Even if I do, My witness is valid. 
Because I know my Origin and my Destiny. You know neither. 
Your way of judging is a human way. I judge no one. [Does 
this very difficult sentence receive its meaning from what fol- 
lows? i. e., I am Man, pass no verdicts, not even on My own 
message?] But even if I do pass verdict on Myself, my verdict 
is valid, for I am not alone—but there are Myself and My 
Father. Now in your law, it is settled that the evidence of two 
witnesses must hold good. Well, there are here Myself, the 
Eternal Son of God; and My Father, Eternal God. You do not 
know Me, really—nor yet My Father. If you really knew Me, 
you would know Him too.” Here is an argumentum ad 
Judzos: an appeal to the regulation of the Mosaic Law. Two 
witnesses are needed. For Jesus of Nazareth there are two: 
the Eternal Word who makes, indeed, one Person with the Man 
Jesus, but is independent in existence of that humanity, and 
the Eternal Father, Who also sanctions Him. 


% John iii. 11, 13. This is Johannine diction. Maldonatus sees well (ii. 485) 
that Our Lord does not use this plural of Himself. He considers it a generalization: 
Men speak of what they know, etc.: so, too, I. 

% John viii. 38. *John v. (31, 
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But to tell the truth, we are no further forward. “ Yes,” 
say the Jews, “we know You say You know, that You have 
seen, that You are the Son of God, and God. But why should 
we believe You? We still have to take your word for it. Why 
should we? As a matter of fact, Your claim seems to us a 
horrible blasphemy. We have no means of testing Your 
claim.” 

Our Lord answers in effect: “You have, or you should 
have. There ought to be in you an interior response to My 
words. Something in you—you somehow—ought to leap up 
and cry, ‘ Yes, that is true! I know it. I affix My seal to it. 
My whole self is explained by it, and rushes to welcome it.’ If 
it does not; if you have no such affinity with My message, and 
neither do nor wish to nor can welcome it, well, you are wrong; 
you are mutilated men; you are dislocated and out of vital 
communion with the world and with God. You ought to ex- 
perience that unique consciousness which asserts, without 
tolerating any denial, that My words are God’s words, and 
true.” 

. But is not this the strangest doctrine? Does it not reduce 
all the act of faith to mere feeling and emotion? 

Whether or no, St. John states this as clearly as possible. 

“Men preferred the dark to the Light, because their works 
were evil... he who does the truth comes to the Light, that it 
may be made manifest how his works are done in God.” *5 

“ He who accepts His witness, sets his seal to it, that God 
is truthful.” *° 

“You have never heard the voice of God nor seen His 
shape; but you have not got His word (His mind, as we should 
say) remaining in you, because you do not believe in Him 
Whom He sent.” *” . . . [know you, and how you have not the love 
of God in you. I came in My Father’s name, and you do not 
accept Me; others come in their own name, and them you 
accept. How can you believe, if you accept one another’s: 
opinions, and do not seek the Mind of the Only God?” ** 

“If a man chooses to do My will, he will know whether 
My doctrine is from God or My own invention. 


% John iii. 19-21. % John iii. 33. John v. 37b, 38. 

% John v. 42, 43, 44. That is: You hunt for Me—e. g., in the Scriptures; but you do 
not find Me. You form theories, and inquire about people’s “ views;” but you can’t 
get the View of God. The word 2%6& which can of course mean glory, must needs 
be rendered here, I think, as I have done. It is unlikely that there is, even, any 
latent “ ambiguity ” in John’s use of it here. Contrast with vii. 18. 
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“You seek to kill Me, because My Word (or Mind) finds 
no place in you. What I have seen at My Father’s side, that I 
speak; and you what you have heard from your father, that 
you do: * (You are God’s sons? No!) If God were your 
Father, you would be loving Me . .. Why cannot you under- 
stand My words! because you cannot appreciate My thought. 
[This is what this difficult sentence practically means.] You 
are from your father the devil, and you choose to work the 
lusts of your father . . . He who is of God, hears the words of 
God: the reason that you do not hear them, is, that you are not 
of God.” *° 

All this passage, chapter eight, verses thirty to fifty-nine, 
is directly to the point. 

“Tf you were blind; you would not have been guilty. But 
as it is, you say: Wesee. So your sin remains.” There is a 
double doctrine in this very compressed sentence, if not a 
triple one. First: You are unseeing; you neither do nor can see: 
despite your claim to sight. You willfully prefer the dark. So, 
from this point of view, to start with, you are guilty. Second: 
You don’t really see, but you say you do, which is equivalent 
to saying the dark is the Light, and you teach that, and mislead 
the world. This too is a horrible guilt. Third: You are right 
in saying “ you see.” That is, you have the power of sight, and 
the Light is shining for you, and the object of vision is there, 
and in your hearts you are seeing: but you refuse to acknowl- 
edge what you see in your conscience, and say that there is 
nothing there. This is to blind your conscience, and a soul- 
suicide. “I know Mine, and Mine know Me." You do not 
believe, because you are not of My sheep. My sheep know My 
voice, and I know them, and they follow Me.” *? 

“ He who sets Me at naught, and does not accept My words, 
has his judge. The word that I spoke, that shall judge him at 
Last Day.” ** (Notice here again, the distinction between 
pywata the actual words listened to, and Aésyoc their spiritual, 
vital content which is not “heard,” but rejected by the soul, 
and thereby made the occasion of its self-chosen separa- 
tion.) 

“Everyone who is ‘of the truth’ (i. e., belongs to it, is 
‘born of ’ it) hears My voice.” ** 


* John viii. 38. % John viii. 42-47. % John x. 14, 
John x. 26, 27. John xii. 48. “John xviii. 37. 
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This Discourse in the Supper-room is full of apposite sen- 
tences; especially John xiv. 6, 10, 17, 24; xv. 16; xix. 22, 24; 
xvi. 9, 13; xvii. 2, 3, 9. So also is the First Epistle: ii. 19, 20, 24, 
27; iii. 1b. 6, 9, 24b; iv. 5, 6 (very strong), 7, 15, 9-12 (very strong 
too), 18-20. Cf. Second Epistle 1, 2. 

There are two main elements in all this which are points 
of anchorage. For any supernatural result, God’s initiative 
and grace are necessary. And man’s will is free. Mapping 
out the Eternal Fact in time, this is what happens: There is 
enough Light in the world, even apart from the Incarnation, 
for men to know God “naturally.” To know him sufficiently. 
The human intellect may muddle its conclusions terribly; may 
achieve very curious and (in reality) false ideas about God. 
But it can know Him enough; and if in the end it rejects the 
knowledge possible to it, it does so through evil will. Hence we 
need not fear to say, that, in God’s judgment, pagans, the ignor- 
ant, scholars and skeptics, may well have that amount of knowl- 
edge of God which is possible to their temperament and cast of 
mind, natural or acquired. But Christ came into the world to 
give a supernatural knowledge of a super-natural union with 
God. How are we, then, to give in our adhesion to Christ? 
He supplies us with sufficient natural evidence. His miracles: 
prophecies concerning Him; the character of His sinless life 
and incomparable preaching: the result in the lives of those 
who sincerely live by Him: a cumulative agreement of which 
each part multiplies itself into each other part and is not 
merely added to it. But this is “sufficient evidence ” for what 
exactly? To make it prudent for us to give in our intellectual 
assent to this: “Christ is God’s envoy, and His doctrine is 
sanctioned by God and therefore true. But what makes us 
actually give in that assent? Well, sheer reasoning, if it be 
no more than a natural consent. But such a consent is in any 
case improbable, because the evidence is not coercive. There 
is no two plus two equals four about it. Grace, therefore; and 
the assent is supernatural. Grace solicits the attention in the 
first instance; I look: it illuminates the mind, in the next; I 
see: it strengthens the will, in the last; I adhere. I “see,” 
“hear,” “come,” “believe,” am. But how do I know that has 
happened? Well, how do I ever know I am alive? or not 
dreaming? or not hypnotized? By direct intuition. Immediate 
awareness. I know it. It is vital experience. It is no good 
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telling me I’m not alive. And, if I believe, it is no good telling 
me I do not. 
Is not this reducing Faith to “feeling?” Not exactly. 
-Mere emotional feeling may be, and often is, quite absent. On 
a higher level, reasonable assent there must be and is. But 
some other name than feeling must be found for that precise 
mode of consciousness which awakes and responds to grace. 
Grace cannot make you get more out of a thing than what 
is in it: therefore, not out of an argument. Arguments are 
natural things; therefore, supernatural stuff is not to be got 
out of them, however much the arguing mind be deluged with 
grace. The inexperienced may find it hard enough so to dis- 
sect themselves as to “realize” that in their assent, and 
therefore mode of consciousness, is a double element, natural 
and super-natural. Often an onlooker can see more clearly 
than can they. But St. Teresa, for example, insists till she 
grows tired of it, on the absolutely indisputable knowledge 
which the soul has when it receives an authentic communi- 
cation from God that it has received it. It simply cannot doubt 
it. Its intellectual mapping out of the pros and cons may be 
hesitating and faulty; but as to the fact, it simply cannot doubt 
about it, because something has happened which is it. It is a 
vital self-conscious way of being. We repeat, this need not over- 
flow into the emotions: it may be quite a dull experience; but 
it is a direct one, and under all the soul’s sheaths and surfaces. 
Therefore, all alike the Father “draws” to Jesus. Else, 
no one would approach. Even of these, not all yield to His 
solicitation. They are not His. They oppose Him. But if 
they are His, they “ come” to Christ, for all that is the Father’s 
is His too: therefore, they too are His. He speaks; they can 
“hear:” He “chooses” them, they welcome His call. Thence- 
forward, none can snatch them out of His hand. But they can 
snatch themselves—separate themselves. “Have I not chosen 
you, the Twelve? Yet out of your numbers, one is a devil.” On 
God’s side and Christ’s, all is love: yet that love, if it cannot 
kindle the human heart into a reciprocal glow of heavenly 
heat, chars it to a cinder. 
John is happiest, and therefore writes most easily, when 
he is not wrestling with “proofs.” They are but incidentally 
‘drawn in, because of restive thoughts and wills, and actual 
problems in the early history of the Christian Church. He is 
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not constructing an apologetic, primarily: not seeking to solve 
the mystery of predestination and perseverance. He is hymn- 
ing the Communion of the Soul with Christ. He supplies 
illustrations and authority to the professed and formal 
theologian, yet not such is he. He would be sorry, almost, 
were “proofs” in the front rank. He wants Christ to be self- 
sufficient: he exults, to find that He knows His own and His 
own know Him. “Dilectus meus mihi: et ego illi.”. And humbly, 
together with the great rapture of incommunicable personal 
knowledge, comes submission to that Church’s doctrine to 
which all Saints, however triumphantly ecstatic, have yielded 
their unhesitating assent. It remains that 


... The Master is so fair, 

His smile so sweet to fallen men, 
That those who meet Him unaware 
Can never rest on earth again. 


[THE END. | 











AN UNCANONIZED SAINT. 
BY MARY FOSTER. 


XI. 


==—a7] HEN Caterina was left alone outside the city 

Mi 6walls, she looked at the olive trees which 

gleamed dully in the shadow the sun had cast 

SAS g ©6on them, at the waving cypresses and at the 

(Gxe-s—6} tinkling little brook. Then she looked up to the 
cloudy vault above her. 

“ Madonna,” she said slowly. “I don’t think he meant it.” 

“Dear Lord God,” she prayed in her little chapel before 
seeking her father’s house, “ You won’t take him from me, will 
You? If he does not really believe in You, send him to good 
Don Filippo who will tell him all that is right and good.” 

For a few days she was almost as happy as ever in her 
quiet trusting faith, and each morning she watched for his 
return. But the days stretched into weeks, and he did not 
come. Strangers came to see the church and the house, but he 
was not amongst them. Don Filippo said his daily Mass, heard 
the confessions of his simple folk, and performed his parish 
duties as usual but no one came to him for instruction. 

Slowly Caterina began to realize that he was gone. 

“Madonna,” she whispered, as she stood in her dark cor- 
ner in the church, “he is really gone. I shall never marry, and 
have dear little babies to love me.” Her voice faltered in a sob. 
Perhaps after all, he never loved me, though I loved him bet- 
ter than any one but the dear God and you. Won’t you send 
him to Don Filippo that he may learn to love you? Surely 
you must wish him to do so! But perhaps he will find a priest 
in England who will make him believe. And then,” she added 
naively, “he would come back to me.” 

She sobbed quietly for a few moments, and then raised her 
head. “After all, dear God, You must have Your way,” she 
said softly. 

Little children came trooping into the church as she stood 
there, laughing as they stretched forth their little hands to the 
sanctuary lamp. Caterina smiled through her tears. 
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“How You must love those babies, dear God,” she whis- 
pered, “ and how glad You must feel that they are so happy in 
Your House.” 

She watched them as they trotted down the stone pave- 
ment, making clumsy attempts at genuflections, and dis- 
appeared behind the leathern curtain where their cries mingled 
with the shriller voices in the street. Caterina had grown thin 
and silent. But now, as she prayed for strength, it came to her. 
The neighbors scarcely had time to notice her listless step 
and altered demeanor, before she was as her old self again— 
not inwardly, for she would never be the same light-hearted 
girl. But outwardly her cheerfulness came back to her, and 
she resumed her old life with all the interests that had filled it 
before she had met the artist stranger in the church. 

So time passed on, weeks giving place to months, and they 
in their turn speeding by, till spring came round once more. 
Caterina was very weary of waiting, poor child, but she never 
gave up hope. That anyone should not love and believe in the 
Good God, was something that she had not known was possible. 
She had never met anyone in her quiet life, who was not in 
the habit of spending a few minutes each day in prayer before 
the tabernacle. Yet she remembered she had never seen him 
pray, and that he had often smiled at her faith and devotion. 
Her childlike mind could not comprehend the mystery, so she 
prayed the more earnestly to her one real Friend, and left the 
answer in His safe Hands. 

“Are there people who do not love the dear God?” she 
asked timidly of Don Filippo one day. 

The priest looked at her in some surprise. He was hard 
working and earnest with an intense love for his parishioners, 
and the big warm Italian heart for children, and he was watch- 
ing Caterina rather wistfully as she grew into womanhood. 

“ Alas! my dear child,” he returned quietly, “do we all 
love Him as we should? ” 

“But, I mean, are there people who do not believe in 
Him?” 

“Ah, yes, child. You have heard of the missionaries, 
priests who go to convert the heathen in countries far from 
here. There are many, yes very many, in this big world of ours 
who have never heard of Him.” 

“But when they hear, they believe?” she asked eagerly. 
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The priest sighed, glancing at the upturned face with some 
curiosity. 

“There are some people who are not good,” he answered, 
“some who will not believe in Him or love Him. We should 
pray for them.” 

“Is everyone who does not believe in Him bad?” the girl 
asked gravely. 

“Some cannot, my child, some may wish to believe but 
cannot, because they have not faith, which is God’s free gift.” 

Caterina was silent for a moment. Then she said in very 
low tones: “And those who laugh at Him, and at His dear 
Mother?” Don Filippo looked at her sharply. 

“What should you know of such people?” he asked 
swiftly. “Those are not good people.” 

The young girl hung her head, flushing deeply. “Then 
we should pray for them,” she murmured. 

“ Yes, we should, indeed, pray for them,” the priest replied 
gently. “ We should pray very earnestly for them. They re- 
quire many prayers.” <3 bgt 

Caterina crept home. Some young children had come up 
to the priest, and were clustering round his knees, and he 
patted their little heads as they looked up fearlessly into his 
face with their innocent eyes. But he glanced regretfully at 
Caterina’s retreating figure, and wondered why she had asked 
him such strange questions. 

The following winter proved to be a season of unusual 
severity. Snow fell in the streets and was piled in great heaps 
in the narrow little vicoli. The children snowballed each 
other, and laughed with glee at the unusual sight of the frozen 
fountains. Caterina smiled too, for she fancied that it must be 
like an English winter, as she watched the white flakes falling 
softly all day. 

Christmas came round, and as she knelt in the dusky 
church, at the priest’s feet, after her simple confession, he de- 
tained her for a moment. 

“ Do you pray for the conversion of sinners? ” he asked her 
quietly, as she raised her bowed head. 

“Yes, oh yes, Father,” she replied quickly, “I pray for them 
every day, that is I—I pray for one in particular.” 

“Then offer your Christmas Mass and Holy Communion 
for that soul, and pray earnestly, and still more earnestly. 
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Think what a great thing it would be if you could be the cause 
of bringing one soul to God.” 

In the few. weeks that followed the festival, Caterina felt 
curiously restless and unhappy. She experienced, as it were, 
a shrinking from something unknown which seemed about to 

‘happen to her. Gradually she felt as though some task lay be- 
fore her, that this soul she desired so earnestly to bring to God, 
would require a very heavy price from her. God must be go- 
ing to ask her to give Him something very dear to her. Yet her 
prayers seemed very difficult to utter, very cold and lacking 
in devotion. One day she stood in her corner in the church. 
Outside the boisterous January wind rushed through the streets, 
and the short day was drawing to a dreary close. The young 
girl’s face was raised according to her wont, but she stood in 
silence, no whispered prayer parting her lips. 

It seemed to he~ that the church grew very dark around 
her, and that the sanctuary lamp burnt dimly and fitfully be- 
fore the tabernacle door. Suddenly she felt frightened, at what 
she knew not. The wind had been moaning sorrowfully, but 
now there came a sudden lull, and in the stillness a voice 
seemed to say to her: 

“Why don’t you offer your life for his soul? ” 

It sounded so close, that she turned quickly. But she was 
alone, and there was no sound, save a sighing whisper from the 
rising wind. The young girl knelt, and leant her head against 
achair. She fancied that, for the few minutes it rested there, no 
thoughts passed through her brain, but hours of time seemed 
to have elapsed when at length she raised her head very slowly, 
and turned her eyes towards the one spot of brightness. 

“Dear God,” she said steadily, “if You will turn his soul 
to Yourself, and bring him to the Faith, I will give You my life 
to do what You will with it. Take it altogether, if You wish.” 

How the young life seemed to thrill in her body! how 
rapidly the warm blood seemed to leap through her veins, how 
strongly the strong heart beat within ‘her breast! And how 
dear was the beautiful world, the joy of living in it among the 
beauties of nature, birds and flowers, and the lovely country 
under the vault of God’s own heaven. 

Caterina turned and left the church slowly, her head 
bowed down. She had left her offering in His Hands to do 
with it what He would, 
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XIil. 


Assisi lay bathed in a bright flood of sunshine as Mark and 
Tony drove up the steep, dusty road from the station. 

“This is something like the ‘sunny south,’” said Bland, 
and he gave a vicious kick to the great coat for whose services 
he had been so thankful in England. 

Mark was supposed to be the leader of the seaitinton, 
but he did not know any more than Tony why they were 
ascending the road to Assisi. The great dome of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli rose amidst the vines, a landmark for the whole 
plain. Up above, Assisi’s square campaniles reared their heads 
upwards and Perugia’s site was marked by a tall church tower 
upon the horizon. 

* One can’t escape churches after all,” Standish remarked. 
“Everywhere one looks there is some temple dedicated to the 
God of the Catholic Faith.” 

Tony nodded. “All over the world,” he returned. “The 
Catholic Church is universal, there’s no doubt about that.” 

Mark did not reply and they drove on in silence. 

The vines were a tender green on the plain, the fruit trees 
were putting forth timid white and pink blossoms. Wild 
flowers laughed to each other in the hedges, the pink nettle 
flower vying with the starlike anemone, while the humble 
violets hid beneath their cool leaves and sent a cloud of per- 
fume to freshen the sun-scorched air. Mark found Assisi very 
charming. The sun peeped into his room every morning and 
blinked at him, as it rose over the crest of Monte Subasio, dash- 
ing aside the clinging mists with his power. Nature at her 
fairest is best enjoyed in solitude, so when Mark and Tony, 
each provided with their packet of lunch, set out of a morn- 
ing, they parted, each to his own way. Mark always chose the 
olive groves, which swept down in silvery confusion to the 
plain below. He clambered down a favored gorge which a 
little stream had cut out for itself, a huge bed for so small a 
creature. It gurgled down in the depths of its high banks, half 
hidden by the rich growth on either side and bounded into 
the sunshine as it trickled from stone to stone until it dis- 
appeared once more into the cool recesses below. 

Mark sat down as close as he could get to the water, for 
the sun was playing hide-and-seek and was searching for him. 
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It was pleasant to sit comfortably on a soft knoll with the 
flowers nodding around and the bees droning, as they passed 
from bell to bell gathering the sweetness from the cool depths 
of the petals. © 

In the orchards, the peasants were tilling the ground, or, 
perched on ladders, they pruned the wealth of silvery olive 
leaves, throwing them to the ground in great branches. These 
were carried away by flat ox-carts, or tied in bundles on to 
backs of mules to be burnt. Below, the little stream was cap- 
tured and persuaded to fill a large stone basin where the 
women washed their linen. Their voices rose on the hum- 
ming air, shrill and loud. Sometimes they broke into song, 
weird strains with scarcely any noticeable melody, something 
like an Eastern church chant, which they poured out from 
throats which were surely made to sing. The dull beating of 
the wet clothes upon the stone accompanied their voices, as 
the humming insects formed a bourdon to the whole. 

There was a tiny shrine at the foot of the path which led 
to the washing place. It contained a picture of the Madonna 
which displeased the painter’s artistic susceptibilities, but he 
was struck by the picturesque homage paid to the ugly little 
oleograph. Each woman, as she passed, drew her colored 
kerchief closer over her dark hair, and knelt for a moment to 
say a prayer to the Virgin and her Child. Little babies toddled 
up, crying to be lifted to the Madonna, that they might press 
their soft lips to the staring pink and white cheeks. A small 
girl came with a bunch of freshly culled flowers, and taking 
down the gaudy blue and gold vase full of yesterday’s blos- 
soms, she washed it carefully in the stream and arranged her 
fresh posy in it. Then she laid her offering very close to the 
picture and her lips moved as she made her prayer. When it 
was finished, she tossed back her clustering hair, and with a 
loud joyous song, she ran back to her home. 

“These people are all the same,” Mark said to himself. 
“ They all believe. And what faith they have!” _ 

The sun grew hotter as noon approached, and the clocks 
struck twelve one after the other, and were succeeded by the 
melodious clang of the church bells as they pealed out the 
Ave Maria, answering the deep-tongued Cathedral bell in their 
various voices, shrill and sweet; low and harsh. The tower of 
a little chapel close at hand in the olive groves almost shook 
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with the eagerness with which its two cracked little bells 
obeyed the summons. All round rang out the praise of the 
Creator of all, and Mark thought it quite a pretty idea. 

To the midday clatter there succeeded a wonderful silence. 
Voices in the orchards ceased as the prayer died away on the 
peasants’ lips, the men replaced their rough hats upon their 
heads, the women rose from their knees, and all turned home- 
wards. It was very still. Even the insects droned lazily, as if 
they, too, wanted a siesta after their labors. Only the brook 
ran on hurriedly in its anxiety to reach the plain below. 

Mark lazily unpacked his parcel of lunch, and ate. He 
threw the paper to the rapacious little stream which clutched 
eagerly at its prize and played with it, until a long bramble 
stretching out a thorny arm, caught it in its embrace. But still 
the river laughed; it was very good-tempered. Standish 
changed his position once more. There was very little shade 
now, but he laid his head on a little grassy corner which was 
shielded by a projecting corner of the bank. From there he 
could look down the symmetrical rows of olive trees with their 
dainty foliage and dark distorted trunks. 

All was very peaceful. Even the church door was closed 
and the wizened old man who had rung the bells and locked 
the chapel had disappeared. There was something very 
drowsy in the air, and following the example of his surround- 
ings, (Mark slept. 

When he awoke the sun had found his way to his shelt- 
ered nook, and was laughing and winking at him through the 
olive branches. Only it was less ardent now, and Mark allowed 
its rays to play upon his face with their chastened warmth. 
There were voices close beside him, and the regular thud of 
the spade told him that work had begun again. Two bare- 
legged urehins stood on the bank above him, regarding him 
with large wondering eyes. They sat down beside him as he 
opened his heavy lids, and asked him if he had slept well. 
Mark smiled. They were such mites, but they were so self- 
possessed and confiding. 

They told him where they lived, and how many brothers 
and sisters they had, and when he asked them their names, 
they asked him his. They opened the book which lay un- 
touched at his side, looking with bewildered eyes at the strange 
prinis, and the queer etchings they could not understand. But 
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when they saw a queenly form in a small engraving, they 
cried out that it was the dear Madonna, and pressed their rosy 
lips to the pagé with a pretty fervor. Mark did not undeceive 
them, but he drew the book gently away. 

Then he stepped across the stream and chose a shady 
nook near the now deserted washing-pool, from where he could 
see Perugia rearing a slender campanile against the western 
sky. When the sun chose to set, he would watch its radiant dis- 
appearance from here. 

The church door had been unlocked and showed a cool 
interior dimly lighted by an ugly stained-glass window, but 
against the dark background below there burnt a tiny flame. 
From out of this coolness into the sunshine came an old 
priest. He carried a book and his lips moved quietly as he 
came slowly forward. Then he raised his head, and slipped 
the well-thumbed breviary into his pocket. He was a bent, 
white-haired old man, with a shabby snuff-colored cassock, 
- and an unshaven chin, and Mark, whose person was always the 
essence of cleanliness, felt a repulsion to the untidy old figure. 
But the priest raised a pair of kind eyes, and when he saw 
the stranger he smiled and bowed graciously and quickened 
his steps, sure of a welcome.. 

“ Ah, a lovely day,” he exclaimed genially, “ and you are 
comfortable where you sit. Have you seen my little chapel? 
There is not much of interest to show you, perhaps, but we 
simple folk love it and think it beautiful.” 

Mark smiled slightly. He did not remember ever having 
spoken to a priest before, and this old man was different from 
what he had expected. But he refused politely to visit the 
chapel, and the priest, glancing kindly at him, did not insist. 

“ Pray for me, my son,” he said gently as he turned away, 
“and I will pray for you. For we are all poor sinners.” 

He passed into a small garden near the chapel, and took 
a seat under a great bare fig tree. Then he took a huge pinch 
of snuff with slow enjoyment and blew his nose loudly. 
Presently little feet came pattering along the narrow path and 
young voices vied with the stream in merriment, and a dozen 
urchins burst into the priest’s garden with an easy familiarity 
and surrounded him on all sides. Three or four little girls 
followed, and pushing their way through the group, seized the 
priest’s hands and kissed them. Then with much scrambling 
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they settled themselves down like a swarm of bees, and the 
priest’s voice alone could be heard speaking low and earnestly. 
A shrill voice interrupted now and then with a puzzled inter- 
rogation, and giddy little heads constantly turned this way and 
that and their owners had to be frequently brought to order by 
the mild-eyed instructor. 

Mark could not hear what was being said, but he watched 
the little group with interest and forgot to look for the sunset 
glow, as his eyes rested on the picture before him. A wild 
whoop from the children told him when the instruction was 
over and they scattered all over the tiny garden in pursuit of 
a low flying bird, a belated bee, anything, to serve as a vent for 
their pent up energy. Then the priest called them, and they 
flocked round him once more, wrangling for the places nearest 
to him and plucking at his cassock with their sunstained dirty 
little fingers. Thus they walked out of the narrow gate to- 
gether, in a pushing, struggling mass, and bent their steps 
towards the chapel. 

From Assisi the sunset hour tolled forth, and once again 
the bells took up their tuneful hymn of praise, the two little 
cracked bells waving frantically as they joined their discor- 
dant voices to the evening prayer. A few men and women left 
their work and joined the children in the chapel, and a low 
murmur was wafted through the open door as they prayed. 
Then they sang a queer tuneless hymn which seemed to have 
no beginning and no end. It was not pretty, the voices were 
not in tune, some lagged behind, while others took a note of 
their own. But somehow the simple rendering did not dis- 
please even Mark’s critical ear. The sparse congregation 
streamed out talking volubly, the women smiled at Mark as 
they passed, wishing him a soft good night. 

The sun had dipped behind Perugia, leaving a flushed 
sky behind it. And as a certain glamour rests upon one de- 
parted which perhaps had not been his lot in life, so a radiance 
greeted the sun’s disappearance. The rosy clouds in the west 
told their neighbors in the east how beautiful was the sun 
which had just gone from their midst, until the news spread 
over the whole sky in a marvelous glow. Nature forgot that 
the sun had scorched some of her tenderest blossoms and let 
the ruddy magnificence rest upon the weary petals she was 
closing so gently, and throw a reddened hue upon the sombre 
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olive trees. And then it faded, and night crept up, throwing 
her dark blue mantle swiftly around. 

Mark looked upwards at the pale stars which were ap- 
pearing in the sky, and then his eyes fell again on the shrine. 
A couple of women were lighting the lamp as they talked and 
laughed and prayed in one breath. He felt half pleased that it 
was burning, although it only illuminated a very ugly picture. 
Still, he had looked to see it lighted ever since he had that 
morning spied the common blue receptacle filled with oil, 
standing near the vase of flowers in the shrine. 


XIV. 


After that day Standish used to seek his friend, the stream, 
very frequently. Each time he went everything seemed differ- 
ent. The sun never cast precisely the same shadows, new 
flowers unfolded their beauties, different mists hung over the 
plain. Sometimes distant roads were indicated by a cloud of 
flying dust sweeping along in the wake of some hurrying motor, 
or a passing carriage caught a ray of the sun and shone like a 
diamond for a moment. One day, as he sat there it struck him 
that there was an unusual silence around. A few voices sound- 
ed from the field, and Mark could not at once discover what 
familiar sound was missing. Then he realized that the bells 
were silent, and he missed their jangling discord. No one 
passed him as he lay in his sheltered nook, but as the day stole 
on silently, the old priest walked down the steep path from 
the town. He bowed as he saw Mark and they entered into 
desultory conversation. Then the artist asked idly: 

“Why are the bells not ringing today?” 

The good Father stared at him with his red handkerchief 
half way up to mop his hot face. 

“Is it possible that the signore does not know? ” 

“TI haven’t the faintest idea,” replied Standish, smiling. 

“You do not know that the great Signore died on this 
day?” 

“The great Signore? Oh! Who is He? One of the town 
councilors? ” Mark inquired flicking the head off a daisy. 

For a moment the priest looked angrily at him and opened 
his mouth to pour out a torrent of words. But as he met the 
young man’s glance of quiet surprise, a look of profound pity 
came into his face. 
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“ Ah, you do not know,” he said very gently. “This is the 
day upon which the Good God died for us, nineteen centuries 
ago.” 

Mark felt, for perhaps the first time in his life, that he 
must, indeed, look small in the eyes of his companion. He mur- 
mured some sort of apology and rose with a hurried farewell. 
He did not like to be under the gaze of those kindly, sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

He tried to find another spot in which he could en- 
sconce himself during the next few days, but he ended by re- 
turning to his favorite corner near the stream. Here, all the 
old bitter thoughts of his love and the religion he had so hated 
were softened, and in their place came an indescribable long- 
ing for something better. With it, was mingled an intense 
curiosity about that God Whom he had looked upon as a 
successful rival, and the feeling of pressure which he had tried 
to express to Tony became intensified. 

In the long hours he spent in the orchards, he meditated 
upon many subjects. He dwelt upon his past life, the life of 
which he had been so proud, full of talents, riches and pleas- 
ures. Yet nothing stood out above the rest. Even his pictures 
had not lived, nor had his art which he had prized so highly, 
won him a name. Now that he came to think it out, his ex- 
istence seemed to have been empty hitherto—peaceful and 
pleasure loving as the life of an animal. Surely there was 
something higher in man’s life than the existence of mere 
brute beasts! 

Mark had known no opposition. Up to now, there had 
never been wanting rich, amiable friends to praise his talent 
and to féte him. Nothing had ever been denied him until a 
poor Italian girl had renounced his love for her Faith, and 
his London world had laughed at him when they discovered 
that there actually was something he could not paint. These 
thoughts occurred to him as he idled in the orchards and he 
brooded over the crosses which had been suddenly laid in his 
— |. eee 

He had begun to feel a strange friendship for the old 
priest whose chapel lay buried in the olive trees, an un- 
explained interest in the personality of his new acquaintance. 
It seemed strange to him that this quiet old Father—like Mrs. 
Langford in far away London—never spoke of his Faith. 
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Though of the people, the priest was a well-read and intel- 
lectual man, possessing a deep insight into human nature 
coupled with a keen appreciation of the beautiful, untutored 
though his taste was. And Mark suspected that there was a 
very noble nature hidden beneath some perhaps uncouth 
characteristics. His hands were always dirty but Standish 
grew accustomed to their touch. He even once suffered a pinch 
of the despised snuff to remain on his coat sleeve, for fear of 
offending the old man if he flicked it daintily off. 

Gazing at the mild countenance of his companion, Mark 
often marveled at the complex nature which lay behind it. 
How was it possible to combine a broad-minded knowledge of 
the world with simple faith, childlike sincerity? When Stand- 
ish asked questions about the Catholic religion, he met with 
courteous but brief replies. 

* You think I am idly curious,” he said to his new acquain- 
tance one day as they sat together near the chapel garden. 
The Father was drawing patterns on the ground with his stick, 
raising a cloud of dust which was settling upon the well pol- 
ished boots of the artist. 

“You are walking on holy ground,” the priest replied 
gently. 

“TI do not wish to be disrespectful,” the younger man re- 

sponded, “but sometimes I feel that I would like to know 
something about your Faith. It interests me, it interests me 
strangely.” 
“We do not talk lightly of what we hold most dear,” the 
padre said after a moment, “and what we believe is so pre- 
cious to us that it is only with those who are in earnest that we 
can discuss such things.” Mark felt reproved. 

“TI do not know why I feel interested,” he said slowly, 
“for I do not want to become a Roman Catholic. Yet some- 
thing seems to urge me to ask about these things. I do not 
want to scoff now. I have done that in my time—it was bad 
form, I know—worse than bad form, no doubt. But though I 
want to find out what puzzles me, I do not want to be—” 
“caught ” he was about to say—“ compelled,” he substituted, 
“to believe what I cannot.” 

“Faith can never be compelled,” the other answered. 
“In such matters coercion is impossible. If God wants you, 
He will give you the grace.” 
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The last words rang in the artist’s mind all day. That 
God should not want him, had never occurred to him. He had 
always fancied that it must be the other way about. If he 
wanted God at any time he could get Him. It certainly gave 
rather a jar to his pride, nor were his feelings soothed upon 
the occasion of his next meeting with the old priest. 

The latter was telling his beads with a crowd of young 
children around him. He waved the young man aside, paying 
no attention to him until the prayers were quite finished, and 
the last child had said all he wanted to. Mark was acutely con- 
scious that, after all, he was only a human atom in the great 
world, second even to children where prayers were concerned. 

When the priest at length turned to him, his manner was 
very gentle and kind and they sat together till the sun was 
lowering in the west. Then the old man took his friend to see 
his little chapel in the quiet fields, and somehow the bare 
interior, with its crude pictures and tawdry hangings, made a 
pleasing impression upon the particular artist. There was 
something very real in the atmosphere of the place. 

No one could have been more surprised than was Mark 
himself, when, next evening, he related his story to the priest, 
and actually found it easier to pour it into his old ears than 
it had been to tell Tony upon the Devonshire moors. Before 
he knew what he was doing, he was also speaking of the events 
which had occurred since his love dream, and of the sensations 
he had experienced in the past few months. It was wonder- 
fully easy, the Father was both tactful and kind, and Mark was 
aware of anxiously awaiting a reply to his confidences. 

“T do not think she has forgotten you,” the padre re- 
marked slowly, taking a deliberate pinch or snuff. “I think 
she is praying for you.” 

“Ts that why I have this strange, urging sensation?” the 
young man asked eagerly; then he smiled at himself the next 
moment that he could entertain such a thought. 

But the priest did not smile. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





WASHINGTON’S ASSOCIATE AT YORKTOWN. 
BY MARGARET B. DOWNING. 


SS—IHOSE who seek stimulus in historical parallels 
mi may find it abundantly in the expedition led to 
America by the Comte de Rochambeau and that 
of General Pershing in the late glorious chapter 
Sos of American military history. Hope and ma- 
terial resources were almost exhausted when on July 11, 1780, 
Rochambeau and his army landed at Newport. The devoted 
Washington could well be described in the term which gained 
such currency in the spring and early summer of 1918, with 
his “back against the wall” and facing the dreaded extremity of 
retiring beyond the Susquehanna. Fifteen months later, the 
contending armies faced each other at Yorktown, drawn by a 
series of strategy which Washington cordially acknowledges 
the work of his associate commander. There were seven thou- 
sand French soldiers under Rochambeau and St. Simon and 
five thousand of the Continental Line, with a reserve of three 
thousand five hundred Virginia and other militia men. Sur- 
rounded, Cornwallis had but one hope of escape, the open sea 
and at the mouth of the James and York Rivers, thirty-six 
French ships under De Grasse blocked his way. On October 
19, 1781, the army of Cornwallis surrendered, and the cause of 
American freedom had been won, equally by Washington and 
Rochambeau and the troops they commanded. 

It was in the summer of 1917 that the American army un- 
der Pershing arrived in France. Those were black days when 
Foch saw the French line bend and break under the German 
offensive which began in March, 1918. Never was the cause 
of the Allies more critical than when the American legions were 
hurled into the Argonne Woods and stormed about Chateau- 
Thierry. In the late autumn came the surrender, as the accep- 
tance of the terms of the armistice will be written by history. 
Allowing for the changes which the lapse of one hundred and 
thirty-nine years had wrought and the difference of the modes 
of warfare, there is sufficient similarity between the martial 
exploits of the French allied army under Rochambeau and 
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the American Expeditionary Forces under Pershing to engage 
the attention of the chroniclers. 

This study of parallels serves, also, to establish the fact, 
seemingly forgotten, that Rochambeau rendered no minor aid, 
but was the immediate instrument of Providence for the tri- 
umph of the sacred cause of freedom, just as Pershing and his 
army were the final weapons of Foch to smite the oppressor. 
From the military standpoint, then, there can be no controversy 
over the success with which the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French allied army executed the benevolent intentions of his 
King. Rochambeau, however, too often figures in the Ameri- 
can mind solely as a symbol of the friendship of France, gained 
through painful weary efforts of Franklin, Jefferson and other 
great fathers of the Republic. It is full time that he should be 
known for the splendid, virile unusual traits of character, 
which his contemporaries give him, an admirable type of old 
Catholic France, a member of the ancient noblesse, a sturdy 
soldier, an upright, religious man. He is a figure to fill the can- 
vas, no matter who takes up the brush to paint him. Wash- 
ington shows him as the honest colleague and dependable 
ally from the moment he set foot on American soil. In his 
greeting to the Commander of the Colonial forces, the French 
General wrote: “I send you a copy of my instructions, and 
of my secret instructions as well, for I feel that if we are to 
coéperate usefully I must have no secrets from my General.” 
In the late days of February, 1784, when Washington, another 
Cincinnatus, was busy with the cares of husbandry about 
Mount Vernon, and Rochambeau, honored by his King, also for 
the nonce rested on his sword, he wrote that immortal 
eulogy to his former associate which may be found graven on 
the statue of the French hero in Jackson Square, Washington, 
“We have been contemporaries and friends in the cause 
of Liberty and we have lived together as brothers should, in 
harmonious friendship.” 

Some historians make an episode of the trifling disagree- 
ment between Lafayette and the commander who brought the 
forces of the French King. Lafayette always impetuous, and 
acting as intermediary between the French army and the 
Colonial, allowed his zeal and ambition to overrun his pru- 
dence in accepting the judgment and experience of the soldier 
who had won fame at Klostercamp and Minden where the 
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elder Marquis de Lafayette fell. But the friction was momen- 
tary. Rochambeau in many letters to the brilliant young Mar- 
quis, and in speaking of him in letters to Washington, alludes 
to himself as “ the old father speaking to his dear son.” There 
is a saying of Rochambeau, recorded by Lafayette in his 
memoirs, which deserves to be engraved on his statue, adja- 
cent to the great tribute of Washington. No soldier can make 
a nobler claim and with more truth. As Lafayette records the 
incident, he had urged Rochambeau to make a brilliant sortie 
which could not but add to his military repute, and to do it even 
though he had to sacrifice some of his men. Rochambeau re- 
plied sternly that he would never consent. Then he added 
gently to the noble-minded if somewhat headstrong young 
soldier: “If during my years of service, I have retained and 
still retain the confidence of my army, it is because, and God is 
the witness of my sincerity, that of the fifteen thousand sol- 
diers and officers of higher rank who have been killed or 
wounded under my orders and in most deadly action, I have 
not to reproach myself that I caused a single one to die or be 
maimed for the sake of my own fame.” 

An incident is related by the Baron Closen, secretary and 
later aide of Rochambeau, which throws an amusing human 
light on the French general’s conduct when the troops of the 
two armies lay encamped side by side. Some of the Indian 
warriors who still clung to the old régime in Canada, had 
traveled down to pay their respects to Rochambeau. They 
could not conceal their amazement that though the French 
soldiers were in quarters in an orchard, the boughs of the 
trees hung heavy with fruit, and the nearby barn fowls strutted 
about in freedom and at their accustomed pursuits. Things 
had been different when a French army was in their country. 
Count de Ségur, son of the Field Marshal under whom the 
General had once served, and a future Academician, has an 
illuminating paragraph in his memoirs of this period: “ Our 
Rochambeau seems to have been created purposely to under- 
stand Washington and to be understood by him. For like the 
great American, he too is a friend of order, of law and of 
liberty. It is his example, much more than his authority, 
which obliges us scrupulously to respect the rights, the proper- 
ties and the customs of our allies.” 

Vivid as these portraits are, Washington’s associate at 


VoL. cx. 7 
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Yorktown has painted his own picture in two volumes of 
memoirs, as no one else could do it. His private papers, in- 
cluding many autograph letters from Washington, which 
American historians, with masterly inactivity, have allowed to 
remain undisturbed in the files of the Congressional Library, 
are also illuminating. Doniol has gathered many documents 
dealing with the French army of alliance and has published 
hundreds of valuable letters from the Commander to the Min- 
ister of War; also the correspondence of Chevalier La Luzerne, 
the French envoy to the Continental Congress, including his 
report on the presentation of the oil paintings of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, later destroyed by the British act of 
vandalism in burning the United States Capitol in 1814. 
Mathieu Dumas wrote brilliant memoirs of his experiences in 
the American War of Independence. So did the Duc de 
Broglie and his erratic young colleague, Duc de Lauzun, who 
ascended the scaffold with him fifteen years after. The regi- 
mental chaplain, Abbé Robin, has left entertaining accounts 
of Rochambeau’s army. These papers, untranslated, remain 
a virgin field for the American patriot who seeks to know 
something of the services of France during a crucial period of 
the Revolutionary struggle, and of the personality of the Gen- 
eral Commander and the brave officers and men who accom- 
panied him. Many names encountered there were written 
large in the later history of France. 

Jean Baptist Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de Rochambeau 
and Maréchal de France, was born, as he tells in his memoirs, 
in the chateau of his family on the River Loire near Vendéme, 
July 1, 1725. He was to die eighty-two years later in the same 
stately chamber where he was ushered into a life of varied and 
noble achievements. He was to spend sixty years on the bat- 
tlefield, so that it is plain that he hurries through the homely 
details of his early years to reach the great adventures. Yet 
he tells enough for the sympathetic reader to fill the long space. 
He was the second son and of fragile health. In the old 
noblesse there were but two professions, arms and the Church, 
therefore he was sent in his sixth year to study under the 
the Fathers of the Oratory in Vendome. 

The young Donatien was not without pride and ambition 
in his chosen career. He relates that he was frequently called 
the “ Little Vicar ” because he relished the ceremonial and was 
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happy when in radiant sacerdotal attire. He was contented 
with the Oratorians, but with a stroke of his pen the future 
friend of Washington reveals the seething polemics of the era 
when that fateful alliteration, Jesuit and Jansenist, was heard 
so clamorously. The house of Rochambeau was stanch and 
conservative. Knights of the line had fought with the sainted 
Louis during the Crusade; one had died in Egypt. All had 
followed the Faith with uncompromising adherence. The 
father of Donatien, governor of Venddme, preferred that his 
son should follow the Jesuits as there were hints of Oratorian 
sympathy for the other side of the controversy. So one morn- 
ing M. de Crussol, Bishop of Blois, appears at the school, 
armed with instructions from the Comte, and conveys the youth 
to the Jesuit Seminary in his episcopal city. 

Donatien utters no complaint, indeed makes no comment 
on this change, but continues his ecclesiastical studies with 
zeal and diligence. He has passed the age of fourteen and is 
about to receive minor orders when again, say the memoirs, 
M. de Crussol appears before him. He has portentous news. 
His elder brother has died, he is now heir to the title and must 
at once prepare for the army and to carry down his noble 
line. And the good Bishop adds solemnly: “You must now 
prepare to serve the King as loyally in the army and with 
the same zeal and devotion you would have served God on His 
altar.” 

The Bishop of Blois makes but one more appearance in 
the memoirs of Rochambeau. On the occasion of the assem- 
bling of the three classes of the French people, nobles, clergy and 
third estate in response to the Cahiers of Louis, Rochambeau 
differs with his former superior and mentor. He has passed 
almost two years in constant association with Washington and 
the Continental patriots and his ideas have been revolutionized. 
He cannot see three classes, as he explains to the Bishop, and 
afterwards in a letter to Washington, but only two, the priv- 
ileged and the unprivileged, and his vote and his sword are 
for the oppressed. No doubt the Bishop was sorely tried, for 
his horizon had not widened as had his pupil’s. 

At sixteen Rochambeau had won a commission and was 
serving with St. Simon, uncle of the general who was to serve 
under him at Yorktown. He drew his sword in high hope and 
with fervor in defence of Maria Teresa in the Bavarian cam- 
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paign against Frederick of Prussia. At twenty-two he had won 
a colonel’s rank, and he notes that Washington had won his 
at twenty-one. He draws stirring pictures of the various cam- 
paigns in which he served under Marshals de Saxe, Richelieu, 
de Ségur, d’Estrées and de Broglie. He records with evident 
pride that he had always been a line officer, that he had re- 
fused and disdained using court influence to become an orna- 
mental figure on the staff. “I never relished the atmosphere 
of courtiers,” he writes, “and I could never catch the tone of 
the courtiers.” He won his spurs painfully, and on the battle- 
field: functionary glory is never his lot. We follow him 
through scenes of carnage, and through triumphant entries 
into conquered cities, but he is always calm and aloof from 
the exterior things, and keeps his soul free from the pollution 
of war. 

So through the years until he had reached the fifty-fifth, 
and was suffering from a violent attack of an old enemy, inflam- 
matory rheumatism. He is resting in his Paris mansion, a fine 
edifice yet, in Rue Cherche-Midi and the home of the Ministry 
of Labor, when he is aroused in the night to go to Versailles. 
There he learns that he has been selected to command the 
army of alliance and he sets to his task despite bodily dis- 
comfort. A grotesque attempt was made in 1838 to translate 
into English that part of Rochambeau’s diary which describes 
the American expedition. But there are so many errors of 
proper names, dates and general description that this task also 
still awaits some clever pen. The other parts of this wonder- 
ful autobiography remain untranslated except in meagre ex- 
tracts. In the French, but few copies of the memoirs are found 
’ in this country. 

There is one incident modestly told, with no aim at self- 
glory but as a necessary part of the record. It is the mission 
of the younger Rochambeau, Donatien Marie Joseph, who was 
sent to plead with Louis for more troops, for ships and above 
all for money to satisfy the demands of Washington’s soldiers. 
Congress had virtually repudiated the Continental currency. 
De Grasse had brought one million two hundred thousand 
francs with the men and ships from San Domingo. This war 
chest, Rochambeau divided with Washington, louis d’or to 
louis d’or until all had been distributed. 

He tells of the honors paid him and his officers and 
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soldiers when he arrived in Philadelphia after the victory at 
Yorktown, and he gives a spirited encounter with a pacifist 
Quaker who upbraided him for following the profession of 
arms. Then the splendid reception in Paris and his few quiet 
years as governor of Picardy. His memoirs tell his anguish as 
his country was caught in the maelstrom of revolution, and he 
writes sadly to his friend at Mount Vernon. But cheerfulness 
and firm reliance on the will of God are the paramount traits 
of Rochambeau’s character, and throughout his life the spiritual 
training received in the novitiate at Blois bears fruit in the 
substantial virtues of fortitude, resignation and devotion to an 
ideal. There is one splendid saying handed down by the loyal 
Closen. When France danced madly in the red stream, after 
she had executed her Bourbon King and his Hapsburg consort, 
Rochambeau, last Marshal of France under the dynasty, gath- 
ered his bewildered army and offered his services to the awful 
tribunal. His old friends and aristocratic kindred reproached 
him for making peace with the enemy, and hinted at unworthy 
motives. Then the hero of Yorktown and of a half century of 
wars, drew himself up haughtily and flinging his sword on 
high, he exclaimed: “ France! whoever rules her, my best and 
my all.” 

No more graphic picture of the Conciergerie, “that 
sepulchre of horrors,” exists than the one Rochambeau has 
written. Despite his endeavor to bring peace and order he 
fell under suspicion, for was he not the last great general of 
the Tyrant, and why was he so rewarded if he were not too a 
tyrant and friend of tyrants? So he was seized in the shelter 
of his chapel at the chateau on the Loire and thrown into the 
dungeon. He lingered day after day while so many went to 
the guillotine. Finally he boldly demanded of the President 
of the Revolutionary tribunal a fair trial, citing his services 
for France, his wounds and sacrifices and adding, as if an 
incantation against that evil power: “I invoke the name of 
the great Washington as the safeguard of my honor and that 
we made war together for the liberty of America.” More for- 
tunate than many of his companions in arms in the American 
campaign, Rochambeau escaped the guillotine and returned 
to his chateau on the Loire without the formality of a trial 
or, indeed, any charges being lodged against him save the 
vague one of being an aristocrat. Here he lived in retire- 
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ment, solaced by a well beloved wife, until Napoleon called 
him to become First Marshal of France under the new régime 
as he had been the last under the old. Seeking a man who 
would be a type of all the noblest and best in France: in the 
France of Charlemagne, of the Crusades, of the troubled 
Medieval Ages, and the stormy reaction against their influences 
typified in the Terror, the aged Marshal at the Loire realized 
Napoleon’s idea. 

No finer tribute to this good man, whose early training as a 
member of the religious order founded by the warrior Saint, 
Loyola, had prepared him so nobly for the duties of life, can be 
found than in Napoleon’s citation offering him the Grand 
Commandership of the new military order of the Loyal Legion. 
For this supreme honor, Napoleon’s document says, he desired 
a man whose martial renown was fair as the fame of France. 
Such a man was the Comte de Rochambeau. He desired a 
man whose life had been blameless, whose honor was un- 
sullied and whose soul was lofty. Such a man was the Comte 
de Rochambeau. It was thrilling praise but the days of the 
Marshal were running low. He had known the depths and 
shoals of fortune. He had sat with nobles of France during 
the burning “ Night of the Pentecost, “ when freely and for the 
good of the people they had renounced feudal privileges and 
given up century old estates. Napoleon’s honors could not 
have made a great appeal. His last quiet years were passed 
at the chateau on the Loire. 

A most entertaining paragraph in his memoirs tells that in 
more than sixty years of military service he had never set 
foot on a foreign country without a regiment at his heels, until 
he went to England on a twelve days’ leave to visit Lord Corn- 
wallis, this sometime in the early nineteenth century. Cour- 
tesy and generosity which made so large a part of his nature, 
were so evident at Yorktown and in the management of the 
details of the surrender, that the British general nourished 
the most profound gratitude for his Gallic foe. He invited 
him for a visit, and Rochambeau, happy over a holiday as a 
boy of twelve, accepted the invitation. Just before the end, 
Rochambeau records in his memoirs what he considered the 
chief blessing heaven had sent him during his long life—the 
love and devotion of his wife. “She has made my happiness 
all these years,” he writes, “as I hope I have hers by a love 
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which has never wavered even for a moment.” The vener- 
able Marshal of France and hero of Yorktown died on May 10, 
1807, in the room where he had been born, but now enriched 
beyond words with trophies of his American campaign and 
by the handsome portrait of Washington in Continental uni- 
form painted by Charles Wilson Peale, with a dedicatory 
inscription in the First Patriot’s writing, “To my cherished 
friend and ally.” He was buried simply in the parish cemetery 
at Thoré, a mile and a quarter down the Loire from the 
chateau, his mausoleum occupying a commanding point on 
the river. His obsequies as Marshal of France were cele- 
brated simultaneously in Paris. The rare American visitor to 
the tomb may read a spirited account of the Marshal’s life 
written by Chevalier de Boufflers. He may read also one of the 
most touching of lapidary tributes, that of his wife, who sur- 
vived him for more than seventeen years. 


A model as admirable in his family as in his armies; 
An indulgent but enlightened mind ever 
Concerned with the well being of others; 
An honorable and tranquil old age 
Was the crown of a spotless life: 
His tomb awaits me, but before I descend, 
I have desired to engrave upon it 
The memory of his many merits and virtues 
In gratitude for more than fifty years of 
Happiness. 


Not all of the nation which owes so much to the man who 
inspired the tender tribute his Countess has engraved in stone, 
have neglected his memory. Ten years ago the Regents of 
Mount Vernon sent to the cemetery at Thoré, some saplings of 
the noble oaks and sycamores and maples which shade the 
tomb on the Potomac. These are now full grown and are silent 
guardians of the sacred place where Rochambeau has found 
his well-earned rest. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHICAL SCIENCE: LEVITATION, CON- 
TACT, AND THE DIRECT VOICE. By W. J. Crawford, 
D.Sc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

Last year a record of a series of experiments carried out by 
Dr. Crawford in 1915 and 1916 for the purpose of determining 
the nature and mechanism of so-called physical phenomena of 
mediumship appeared under the title, The Reality of Psychic Phe- 
nomena. The present volume follows as a continuation of this 
work, but besides a description of additional experiments with 
Miss Goligher, the Belfast medium, and a comprehensive analysis 
of the total results, it also contains a chapter of questions and 
answers and a chapter each on contact and direct voice phe- 
nomena. 

The new experiments with Miss Goligher show the same kind 
of phenomena as the older—chiefly movements of or pressure on 
the séance’ table, apparently without direct contact with the 
medium, and raps conveying intelligence. To the author’s mind 
they serve to confirm and amplify his theory of a “ psychic can- 
tilever” issuing from the medium and with its protruding end 
causing the phenomena. 

In whole, Dr. Crawford’s theory is purely hypothetical and 
could be sustained, apparently, only by elimination of other pos- 
sible causes of the phenomena. Of rival hypotheses, that of 
mechanical operation on the part of the medium, whether with 
or without apparatus, will necessarily lay claim to serious 
consideration. In a criticism of the first series of experiments 
which appeared in the July number of THE CaTHOoLIC Wor Lp, 
it was pointed out that Dr. Crawford’s account lacked evidence 
of necessary precautions against fraud and of sufficient control 
of the medium; the present volume fails to show an improvement 
in this regard. 

Dr. Crawford admits that he considers constant, painstaking 
efforts to prevent fraud unwarranted. He thinks that “the true 
and genuine nature of the phenomena can always be discovered by 
a little investigation.” But this is distinctly contrary to the ex- 
periences of many distinguished investigators in the field. 

Purely psychological considerations have formed a very im- 
portant element in the study and investigation of mediumship in 
the past. It has been found that tricks may not only be hidden 
from ordinary observation, but that the subconscious activities 
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of persons in certain psychological states will account for much 
even in physical mediumship. Moreover, where intelligence is 
conveyed, thought-transference as well as mental phenomena of 
abnormal psychological states, so amply demonstrated by Janet, 
Boirac, Alrutz, and others, must be taken into account. In his 
later volume Dr. Crawford admits that the medium was in a state 
other than the normal waking during the séances, but he con- 
fesses that the psychical side of the question puzzles him, and that 
he dismisses that part from consideration. 

The direct voice phenomena were produced by a medium 
other than Miss Goligher and occurred in a completely darkened 
room. Under such conditions, as Dr. Crawford also admits, there 
can be no control of the medium, who therefore is free to use 
fraudulent methods. 

The fact that Dr. Crawford has made use of very little exact 
scientific apparatus in studying the phenomena is a source of dis- 
appointment. One would have expected, for instance, attempts at 
photographic reproduction of the cantilever by employment of 
different sources of light. 

Dr. Crawford proposes as his own. opinion that discarnate 
spirits manipulate the cantilever, but does not insist upon this 
point as essential. There is, however, nothing in the whole series 
of phenomena to suggest preternatural causation. If there were 
sufficient warrant for the acceptance of the “ psychic cantilever ” 
theory, it would rather seem that Dr. Crawford had hit upon a 
purely natural process and that he thus had dealt a severe blow to 
Spiritism. For it must be admitted that whatever force produces 
the phenomena, these may be occasioned at will and occur in a 
perfectly constant manner according to the laws of physics. On 
the other hand, the intelligence displayed gives no evidence of be- 
ing supramundane, but seems rather quite unable to go oniane the 
suppositions of the experimenter. 


STANDING BY. War-Time Reflections in France and Flanders. 

‘By Robert Keable. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

It is a refreshing experience in these days of material tur- 
moil and spiritual insensibility to meet with such a book as this 
of Mr. Keable’s, whose testimony, coming as it does from one out- 
side the Church, strikes us by its rarity as well as by its truth. 
The circumstances of its writing are these: Mr. Keable had been 
for some years an Anglican pastor of a native parish in Basuto- 
land, South Africa, and in the third year of the War went to 
France as chaplain to a regiment of natives. His book, however, 
possesses value not as a chronicle of wasted fields and shattered 
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towns and drifting populations and all the other devastations 
commonly described in war-books, but as a record of his own 
spiritual reactions—what he thought and what he felt rather than 
what he saw, and these are, indeed, magnificently out of the 
ordinary. 

For instance, one of the first things he noted was the popu- 
larity among the men of the British Expeditionary Forces of what 
he calls the Y. M. C. A. religion. He enumerates its attractions 
and advantages: “It keeps the men’s spirit up; it provides them 
with amusements; it offers a flavoring of religion, sufficiently 
toned down so as not to hurt anyone’s feelings (except those of the 
Roman Catholics, who stand entirely by themselves in the view 
of the army); and it is a thoroughly successful business concern.” 
But after all, he feels, whatever else it may be, this is not the 
religion of Christ, and so he says: “ The whole question resolves 
itself very simply, therefore, into a question as to whether you 
believe Christianity to be a dogmatic, sacramental, sacerdotal re- 
ligion, or whether you believe it to be a theistic system of ethics.” 
As to his own position in the matter the reader is left in no doubt. 
“ Chaplains,” he says, “ are an anomaly in the B. E. F.... The 
greater part of them should be absorbed by the Y. M. C. A., and 
the rest should become Roman Catholic. Not that I suppose 
either will happen; we are English.” 

The book is overflowing with splendid and wistfully loving 
tributes to the Church. It is full of the most delicate spiritual in- 
tuitions and of the keenest observations as, for instance, where the 
author contrasts the Church of England and the Church in France: 
“In a word, if religion means anything, it means the abandon- 
ment of oneself to God, indifferent to appearances; and in Eng- 
land, even in religion, it is improper to abandon oneself, and ap- 
pearances are everything. . . . Montmartre is an Act of Faith, of 
course, but there is something so abandoned and childlike about 
it that it brings tears to the eyes. ... And on any weekday probably 
more people worship at Montmartre than in all the churches of 
London put together. . . . And above all, Christ shows His Sacred 
Heart, which is a figure so humanly simple and sentimental that 
English religion is positively shocked at it.” 

And then there is that War-Sunday at Notre Dame which 
“stands out as unforgetable. ... Far away the mysteries of reli- 
gion were being performed. I formulated to myself, for the first 
time, the realization that Humanity has gathered, in Catholicism, 
the Christ-story to its heart, and made of it a world religion. . . . 
Once the Faith of Humanity had gripped the Christ-story, the 
Love of Humanity demanded its expression. High Mass at Notre 
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Dame is a worthy expression. It is Catholic, for everywhere 
Humanity has striven for expression—in India, China, or in the 
ancient world—it has expressed itself as here. Matins in St. 
Paul’s, or even a sung Eucharist, is a totally different thing. It 
is the congregation that is catered for in London; it is Almighty 
God in Paris.” 

Altogether Standing By is a really extraordinary performance 
and a sign of the times in which we live; it is a frank utterance 
and a most touching cry from the heart of a sick generation. The 
author has, indeed, a most uncommon apprehension of spiritual 
truths, especially of those spiritual truths which among non- 
Catholics are as a rule not so much passed over as totally unper- 
ceived. This, together with his brave outspokenness, makes us 
wish for his book the widest possible circle of readers. 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. By Charles Gore, D.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.90 net. 

The first edition of this volume was published by Bishop 
Gore thirty years ago. The present edition has been revised by 
Mr. Cuthbert Turner, the author of the essay on the Apostolic 
Succession in the recent volume of Essays on the Early History of 
the Church and the Ministry. According to the author it is an 
apology for what is in fact the formal or official attitude of the 
Church of England—he should say of a certain party in that 
church—towards non-episcopal bodies. ‘She does not condemn 
them, but she refuses to acknowledge their ministry.” 

When Bishop Gore resigned his bishopric some months ago 
it was reported that he intended to submit to Rome. This volume 
gives not the slightest indication of his having accepted the 
Papal claims. 

On page after page he uses the offensive terms Romanism 
and Romanist; he sets aside with a wave of the hand the special 
witness of St. Irenaeus to the Papacy, and proves to his own satis- 
faction that St. Cyprian was a good Anglican. He speaks of the 
payment of Masses and naively wonders “how frequently, and 
from what opposite quarters, we meet with the identification of 
Christianity with that phase of Christianity which is characteristic 
of the Middle Ages.” In his viewpoint authority and discipline 
were needed then to win to the Church the untamed and undis- 
ciplined races which were to form the material of our modern 
nations. The Papal authority of today is to his mind mere im- 
perialism, which has colored both church theology and church 
organization. 

It is amusing to find the learned bishop rebuking his fellow 
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Protestant Christians for heresy and schism, while throughout 
this volume he shows his utter inability to grasp the meaning of 
these terms. 

CATHOLIC TALES AND CHRISTIAN SONGS. By Dorothy Leigh 
Sayers. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.00 net. 
There are, as Charles Lamb long ago pointed out, books and 

“wolves in books’ clothing ”—and we confess with no little dis- 

appointment that the present volume falls, from a Catholic view- 

point, into the latter class. To be sure, it is a winsome and at 
moments a worshipful little wolf! That is to say, it is an effort 
to reproduce the divine familiarity of the Middle Age singer— 
and of the saint in every age. But while it attains the familiarity, 
it usually misses the divinity. For to achieve Catholic songs, or 
even to retell Catholic tales successfully, more is needed than 
archaic type or ecclesiological illustration, more than Anglo-Latin 
ballad forms, more than a jocose intimacy with Christ and much 
more than sentimental visions of Him. What is needed is, briefly, 
the Faith: Faith in the Lamb of God Who takes away the sin of 
the world—in His sacraments and His Mother, and a real, if 
ofttimes stormy, allegiance to His vicar upon earth. These things 
made up the sum of the nearness, the intimacy of medieval 
prayer-poems—an intimacy exquisitely reproduced in our own 
day by Hilaire Belloc or Joyce Kilmer. Occasionally this very 

Catholic consciousness is attained by one as yet outside the body 

of the Church, like Gilbert Chesterton—perhaps because he never 

jests save when very much in earnest. But by the present writer 
it is not captured, and so her book will have little real appeal for 

Catholic readers. Yet the poet who can achieve a religious lyric as 

appealing as this opening one on Judas’ kiss, may almost be 

trusted to travel further up the “ narrow and green path,” as one 
gracious Middle English bard described it! 


THE STORY OF THE RAINBOW DIVISION. By Raymond S. 
Tompkins. New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.60 net. 
Typifying and symbolizing the best ideals of American man- 

hood, the Rainbow Division will live always in the hearts of the 

American people whence it was drawn. When praise is given, the 

difficulty lies in making it adequate. 

In this respect the author of its “ Story ” shows his wisdom 
by letting the facts, to use a legal term, “ prove themselves.” 
There is nothing of the exalted, the heroic about his story. It is 
a human document of the doings of human beings who had no 
pretensions save those of the American doughboy. As a conse- 
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quence it is quick with the tread of the unwearied feet that crossed 
unfalteringly the Ourcq, glows with the intrepidity of those 
hearts that knew no dismay at La Croix Rouge Farm, inspires with 
the spirit of sacrifice that carried them on at St. Mihiel, and en- 
dears with the homely humor of the American soldier mingling 
with the Germans in the Rhineland. The author has rendered a 
rare service in thus catching up the spirit so representative of 
the United States. Not merely does he record valorous 
deeds, but re-creates the atmosphere in which they were per- 
formed—a knowledge of which adds love to the feelings of admira- 
tion and pride that have been the universal reward of this won- 
derful Division. 


ZIONISM AND THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. By Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.25. 

Dr. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania, while heartily 
sympathizing with the effort to establish a Jewish colony in 
Palestine, is strongly opposed to the reorganization of Palestine 
as a Jewish state. He holds that the existence of a tiny Jewish 
state, representing at the most one-tenth of all the Jews, so far 
from helping to solve the Jewish Question, will only succeed in 
complicating it in various directions. It will, he says, arouse the 
opposition of the natives of Palestine and of the adjoining Syria 
who resent being pushed to the wall; it will create hyphenated 
Jews all over the world; and it will place Jews outside of Palestine 
in a position that will oblige them in self-defence to present a de- 
cided attitude of opposition to their fellows who insist upon their 
separate nationalism. 


RHYMES WITH REASONS. By the Author of “ Aunt Sarah and 
the War.” New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 35 cents net. 
From the hand of Wilfrid Meynell comes this new volume 

of whimsical poems, which may be said to concentrate the message 

of those two rare prose volumes which preceded it—Who Goes 

There and Aunt Sarah and the War. Mr. Meynell was once aptly 

described by the Athenzum as “ an earnest wit,” and seldom has 

that unique combination of qualities been more manifest than in 
the present little book. It is very deft, very daring and very dis- 
tinguished. Verses such as Leap Years or The Sculptor recall the 
gracious and ingenious punning of the same author’s Verses and 

Reverses. But in Bearers of Lost Sons, A New Commandment, and 

Of England: Her New Army, this pregnant and vivacious fancy is 

seen playing “ about the foot of the Cross ”—even the cross of Eng- 
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land’s multitudinous battlefields. High-souled and deep-hearted 
then becomes the music of these modestly-labeled “ rhymes ”— 
and vibrant with such fine compassion that lovers of the best 
in our contemporary literature will lift this slim sheaf of verses 
up into the company of that which must live when war is done. 
Back to Wilfred Meynell himself may well be thrown the closing 
apostrophe which he so finely applies to “ the soldier poets :” 


O men, the doubly armed and dear of name, 

Take your promotion in the ranks of Fame! 
Splendid with swords you were; but with a rhyme 
You dulled Death’s razor-edge, and conquered Time. 


SAILOR TOWN. By C. Fox Smith. 


SMALL CRAFT. By C. Fox Smith. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $1.25 net each. 


MAN-O-WAR RHYMES. By Burt Franklin Jenness. Boston: 
The Cornhill Co. $1.25 net. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in one of his lectures on English 
composition at Cambridge University remarks on the dis- 
advantage of the sea as the scene for an epic poem, since the in- 
cidents that may happen on board ship are so few and the life so 
restricted in movement that the poem almost necessarily grows 
monotonous. We are often reminded of this fact in reading the 
three books of verse before us, and though they are of course not 
epics but series of short poems on various incidents connected with 
life at sea, still one cannot avoid getting from them a certain 
effect of monotony. There is, however, quite a difference in 
quality between the first two books and the last. 

The author of Sailor Town and Small Craft, though a woman, 
has acquired a wide knowledge of sailors and their ways of think- 
ing and talking, and she has the power to bend this knowledge to 
artistic use. Her rhythmic sense is well developed, and her songs 
and chanties and ballads have in consequence a lively, rollicking 
swing. For the most part she follows her own lead, but so far 
as she can be said to have a model it is that of a very fine artist 
indeed, namely, the author of A Shropshire Lad, and in such pieces 
as Gerrans Churchtown, The Prairie Shepherd, Traveller’s Rest 
and The Traveller she has written deftly and with restraint. 

Not nearly so much can be said for the third volume, which is 
a collection of pieces having to do with men in the service—in 
the army as well as the navy. The individual poems are un- 
distinquished in workmanship, and in general the author’s sense 
of rhythm is very defective and is constantly playing havoc with 
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his tunes. The influence of the Barrack-Room Ballads is pre- 
dominant, and most of the pieces have an unpleasantly imitative 
effect. 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ. By Alec. Waugh. Illustrated. 

New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

This, although it must be classed as a war-book, is a really 
charming affair. The facts it sets forth are commonplace enough, 
namely, the daily round in a German fortress, in which the author, 
an English officer of twenty, was imprisoned with five hundred 
other officers during the last eight months of the War. But the 
facts are told with such buoyancy and good humor and in such 
an eminently readable style that the reader is hurried along in a 
wholly delightful and, in such a kind of book, far from usual 
fashion. 

The author has no asperities, no rancors—due partly perhaps 
to the proverbial generosity of youth and partly to the fact that his 
prison experiences were not so severe as those of men in other 
prisons in Germany. Moreover, he has real humor. And thirdly 
he wields a style of fine literary quality. But, after all, probably 
the real reason he escapes the stodginess of most war-books, is 
because he is content to be personal and individual and human 
instead of trying to represent the collective consciousness and the 
general mind of the race. It is in such broad attempts as these 
that, as the author himself says, a writer “does not write what 
he feels, but what he thinks he should feel. All that is genuine in 
him is inarticulate, and the obvious rises to the surface.” It is the 
merit of the present book, and the reader’s gain, that here the gen- 
uine is articulate and that the obvious is resolutely kept under. 


THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN. By W. N. P. Bar- 
bellion. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. 

This volume is a narrative in diary form of various impres- 
sions, impulses, ambitions, achievements, and disappointments 
of a young Englishman named Barbellion from 1903 until just 
before his death in i917. Barbellion was a self-taught naturalist 
who won a position iu the Natural History Museum on his merit. 
Tense nerves and precarious health seem to have been a part of 
his heritage and his emotional reactions in consequence are fre- 
quent and marked. He studied hard, read enormously, and in his 
Journal revealed the thousand and one impressions which his 
books, his studies, the theatre, music, his friends, casual glimpses 
on the street or in trains, all made upon him. But while in- 
trospective, Barbellion has the saving grace of self-criticism and 
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thus his work has the savor of a mind fundamentally clear and 
sound. 

His comments on men and books are unusually fine, as, for 
example, where he enjoys Hardy’s poetry “for its masterfulness, 
for his sheer muscular compulsion over the words and sentences.” 
He confesses to knowing “what stubborn, sullen, hephestian 
beasts, words and clauses can sometimes be,” though the reader 
would not suspect it, for the volume is written in a style limpid 
and graceful enough to derive from the letters of Lawrence Sterne. 

The book makes an unmistakable appeal, for it invests the 
minor details of life with unfailing interest and mirrors a spirit 
so glowing with romance as to suggest a kinship with Stevenson 
himself. Though dying at twenty-eight, this boy had genius. Per- 
haps one should say has genius, for everlastingly in the reader’s 
mind the question, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses to down: Is the 
authorship a clever literary hoax? If so, the disclosure of the 
writer’s identity can detract nothing from his fame, even though 
he prove to be the ablest of our modern day novelists. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Volume IV. By Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50 net. 

In this the fourth volume of his history of the War, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle gives with a wealth of detail the British 
campaign in France and Flanders, covering all the actions of 
1917 and stressing particularly the operations at Arras, Messines, 
Ypres and Cambrai. 

He shows at the opening of the new year, the retreat of the 
Germans in the Arras-Soissons sector due to the pressure exerted 
by Gough’s army in the district of the Ancre, and their solidifica- 
tion on the famous Hindenburg line. He then takes up the bat- 
tle of Arras from April 9th to April 23d, and points out that the 
objects of the Arras battle were to hold and use up as many Ger- 
man divisions as possible in order to help the French offensive 
which was about to start in the south. In this respect, he justi- 
fies the heavy losses and the limited results. The author then 
outlines the operations in the Arras sector which were of a minor 
nature, but no less important than the battle of Arras. In like 
manner, he treats of the battle of Messines, the fighting around 
Lens, and the third battle of Ypres, which ran from July 31st to 
October 3d, and which the author claims as a British victory, 
although incomplete in the south. In this arduous struggle, last- 
ing three and one-half months, the British took twenty-four thou- 
sand prisoners and seventy-two guns, and used up no less than 
seventy-eight divisions of the enemy. 
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The volume ends with a survey of the battle of Cambrai in 
both its phases. In his summary of the critical period of 1917, 
the author states that while the French and British armies had 
met with hardly a single repulse, yet in spite of these results in 
the west, the year was a disappointing one for the Allies, since the 
Russian collapse greatly weakened their position. It clearly 
showed that the year 1918 would find them confronted with the 
whole force of Germany aided by contingents of her allies, and that 
their only hope lay in the help that might come from the United 
States. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has done much for history in thus 
presenting the military phases of the War, and, in this volume, the 
operations that made the year 1917 a very uneasy one for the 
Allies. He gives a vast amount of detail yet not enough to make 
the recital a mere technical review of military movements. His 
style is clear and entertaining which, together with the subject 
matter obtained from the official record, makes his work one of 
great interest and, as a contemporary chronicle of momentous 
events, of some permanent value. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. By Rev. 
Hector Papi, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 
The main subject of this treatise is The Government of Reli- 

gious Communities taken from the Tenth Title of the Second 
Book of the Code. A preliminary chapter treats of the definition 
of the religious state and the religious institute, the excellence of 
the religious state, the various kinds and the organization of 
religious institutes, and the rules of interpretation and precedence. 
Title I. discusses the establishment and suppression of religious 
institutes, houses and provinces; Title II. on the government of 
religious communities, discusses the various classes of superiors, 
their appointment and obligations, the duty of canonical visita- 
tion, their parochial rights and duties, their honorary titles, the 
duties of confessors and chaplains, the administration of tempor- 
alities, and kindred questions. 


THE DRAMATIC STORY OF OLD GLORY. By Samuel Abbott. 

New York: Boni & Liveright. $1.60. 

Although not one hundred and fifty years have yet seen the 
folds of the American flag waving to the breeze, there is no little 
controversy on the subject of its history. Into this, however, we 
do not propose to enter. It seems strange that inaccuracies and 
false statements should have crept into so plain a story. Mr. 
Abbott instances the well-known painting of Washington crossing 
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the Delaware, which has become classic, as an example of ana- 
chronisms and states apropos of the appearance of the flag in the 
picture: “The Stars and Stripes on that wild night of high adven- 
ture was still to be designed in a room in Philadelphia thirty miles 
away” (p. 14). 

To be sure, artists should be true to history in historical 
scenes, but veracity is an equally desirable characteristic in our 
chroniclers. The question of the flag is worth settling, now. 

After 1781 the writer gets into calmer waters, and the story 
is most interesting. Not always in fights on land and sea does 
our flag wave, but in the ways of peace in Arctic Sea or in Africa 
in the Livingstone expedition. A most interesting exploit was that 
of W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., in the exploration of the Dead Sea, when 
Old Glory sailed where, “The blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee,” descended the Jordan and swept into the Dead Sea. So 
it has floated over the waters into which the Master gazed and 
where His disciples ofttimes cast their nets. 

Of course, those periods of history when the flag was en- 
dangered, are those upon which the writer dwells, and especially 
on the late War ending with “Old Glory” at Coblenz on the 
Rhine. The writer concludes with an appeal to make known the 
glorious achievements of the colors which began their career not 
two centuries ago. The book would serve as a review of United 
States history, every part of which is linked with The Dramatic 
Story of Old Glory. 


LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE. By Sister 

Mary Philip of the Bar Convent, York. London: Sands & 

Co. $1.80. 

The occasion of the canonization of this Saint renders the 
publication of her life both suitable and timely. And this action 
of the Church in this era of working for results, for success, some- 
times for show, seems more than usually significant. Blessed 
Margaret Mary was the saint of apparently small things, of mo- 
tives, of abnegation. No matter where we fix our gaze upon her 
magnificent mission we note how wonderfully God chooses the 
weak things of the world to confound the strong. Shut up in an 
enclosed convent, not even appreciated as able or talented by her 
own; timid and shrinking among the most retiring; seeking only 
humiliation and oblivion, Margaret Mary was triumphant for 
the cause of her Beloved. 

Her life is fortunately written by a nun—one who, knowing 
intimately convent life, could enter into the views and motives of 
those who thwarted and opposed, as well as those who befriended 
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and admired the Saint. Among the former were superiors gen- 
uinely anxious to do right, to serve God, yet afraid of any devia- 
tion from uniformity, who desirous of making assurance doubly 
sure, carefully tested her spirit, and caused her wonderful 
humility and obedience to shine forth the more brilliantly. But 
there were occasions, also, when the spirit of the world in the 
days of Louis XIV. penetrated even into the cloister of the Visita- 
tion. On the whole fervor and regular observance ruled. Yet am- 
bition or rather tenacity of rank was responsible for much of the 
Saint’s sufferings as Novice Mistress. Her life, so full of details 
of the spirit, is an impressive lesson on Our Lord’s ways of seeing 
and judging, and affords food for serious thought. The volume 
closes with an account of the movement for the consecration of 
families to the Sacred Heart, a devotion much favored by our Holy 
Father and a sure source of joy and honor to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 


OUR OWN ST. RITA. By Rev. M. J. Corcoran, O.S.A. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

The cult of St. Rita has borne an almost charmed life through- 
out the centuries from 1457 to our own day. Her gentle per- 
sonality, joined to the wideness of her appeal, “as girl, wife, 
mother, widow, and nun,” have endowed her with an attractive- 
ness for the children of the Church who are led to those whose life 
resembles their own—she who had lived their life, known their 
sorrows, could aid them to win heaven out of the very stuff that 
formed obstacles in their upward path. 

This story is satisfactory, in explaining many questions con- 
cerning the traditional honoring of the Saint, and the emblems 
connected with her representations, but in some respects it lacks 
definiteness. There are a few typographical errors which might 
well be corrected in a future edition. 


CANADA AT WAR. By J. Castell Hopkins. Including a Story 
of Five Cities, by Robert John Renison, Chaplain Fourth 
Canadian Infantry Brigade. Introduction by Sir Robert Bor- 
den. New York: George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 

Nothing could be more perfunctory than Sir Robert Borden’s 
preface to this large and important work. The magnificent 
achievements of citizen-soldiers, the majority of whom had never 
seen a shot fired in anger, would almost unloose the tongues of 
the dumb. But the Prime Minister’s inspiration runs dry at the 
end of a few soulless, platitudinous sentences. Nescis, mi fili, 
quantilla sapientia homines reguntur. 
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The book itself is a full and painstaking compilation of Ca- 
nadian deeds and heroism. The whole effort of the Dominion is 
passed in review, from the very outbreak of hostilities to the close. 
The Homeric battles in which the Canadians covered themselves 
with glory—Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, Valenciennes—are graph- 
ically described in the words of eye-witnesses. Numerous photo- 
graphs enhance the value and interest of the work. A reviewer, 
whose tastes are mainly literary, observes one omission—there is 
no chapter devoted to the literary productions of the War, to the 
songs, poems, tales, vignettes that war conditions suggested to 
Canadian writers. Such a chapter still remains to be written and 
is well’ worth writing. For it will record results, less tangible 
perhaps, but less perishable also, than trenches captured and 
towns re-won. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Maximo M. 

Kalaw. New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

This volume contains a record equally honorable to the peo- 
ple of the United States and the Filipinos. The conquerors under- 
took to train their vassals in self-government, and the latter wisely 
permitted themselves to be so trained. The result is mutual re- 
spect and esteem, and the advancement of the Filipinos in cul- 
ture, prosperity and happiness. Mr. Kalaw singles out for special 
encomium the late Representative William Jones of Virginia, and 
Governor Harrison as particularly helpful and sympathetic 
towards his fellow-countrymen. The archipelago has prospered 
marvelously under American rule. Education has been extended, 
philanthropy increased, the civilization of the non-Christian tribes 
notably advanced. Withal taxation is light, and the national debt 
less than three dollars per capita. In these days of colossal 
expenditures and unbridled extravagance, such a bagatelle is not 
worth notice. 


CRUCIBLE ISLAND. By Condé B. Pallen. New York: The Man- 
hattanville Press. $1.00. 

This is described in the sub-title as “‘A Romance, An Ad- 
venture, and An Experiment,” and it belongs to the ever-growing 
body of Utopian literature, of which Sir Thomas More is the 
progenitor in modern times, though it goes back to Plato, if one is 
curious in searching out origins. Bellamy’s Looking Backward is 
the chief modern success in this difficult field of the fictional pre- 
sentment of ideas and ideals in conditions supposed to be appro- 
priate; though H. G. Wells is probably the name most commonly 
thought of in connection with literary Utopias. Dr. Pallen’s con- 
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tribution to the subject is a notable one. It contains a story which 
would make a thrilling “ movie,” and at the same time it deserves 
its title of The Crucible through the way in which it exhibits the 
working out of philosophical ideas to their logical ultimates, with 
the certainty (and much of the explosiveness!) of chemicals in 
combination. The ideas he employs are mainly those of “ pure” 
Socialism—the same which are now rending and blasting that 
vaster crucible which is Russia. Crucible Island is a place set 
apart by the governments of the world as a prison for Socialists, 
in which, however, they are permitted full liberty to run a Socia- 
list State of their own. The story describes the great success 
the exiles make of their experiment—a success, however, which is 
the most awful and tragic failure to poor Mina and Carl, the lovers 
of the tale, when the State-mating bureau of the island destroys 
their dream of personal love, and condemns Mina to be an item of 
the anonymous motherhood system which is set forth as the logical 
result of Socialistic ideas, abolishing the private family. How the 
lovers escape after adventurous and most interesting chapters 
which describe the Socialistic workings of Crucible Island, make 
up a book which fully justifies its sub-title. 


WOODEN SPOIL. By Victor Rousseau. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.50. 

This odd title refers to property in Canadian timber, inherited 
by Hilary Askew from his uncle who, living in Massachusetts, has 
been steadily and systematically defrauded by those to whom he 
intrusted his business interests in Quebec. Hilary discovers this 
rascality soon after he arrives upon the scene to take personal 
charge of his affairs; and he at once enters upon a desperate strug- 
gle for his rights against powerful and unscrupulous enemies. 

The opening chapters are full of animation and humor, and 
give the reader well grounded expectations of a story wherein 
keen wits and cool, daring action triumph over treachery and cun- 
ning. He soon finds, however, that in depicting an energetic fist- 
fight the book’s jacket conveys the spirit of the content with un- 
usual accuracy. Undoubtedly, physical violence is sometimes ap- 
propriate and necessary, but few of us share Mr. Rousseau’s ap- 
parent faith in it as the supreme remedy of universal applicability. 
The attention wanders while the author lingers relishingly upon 
the details of these encounters, nor is there any edification gained 
when he shows us Father Lucien, the curé, resorting to singlestick 
in order to stop the drink habit among his people, beating the prin- 
cipal offender into submission, and promising to “ break the head 
of every man who has brandy in his house.” 
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There is a love-story, but its heroine is uninteresting, as is 
the case with most of the many characters. The plot moves along 
traditional lines; nowhere is there any effect of novelty. Mr. 
Rousseau’s paucity of inventiveness is regrettable, for he has given 
to his work a literary quality above the average, as is shown in 
some of the dialogue and in the really delightful descriptions of 
Canadian scenery. 


HERITAGE. By V. Sackville West. New York: George H. Doran 

Co. $1.50 net. 

Heritage will probably attract considerable attention, since 
artistically it stands immeasurably above the great mass of con- 
temporary writing. Nor is it altogether the usual blatant exagger- 
ation for the publishers to compare the book, as they do on the 
jacket, to the work of Conrad and to Wuthering Heights, although, 
to be sure, it has neither the imaginative glow and solidity of 
the one, nor the intense passion and tragic gloom of the other. 
Rawdon Westmacott, indeed, is very far from being another Heath- 
cliff, on whom he is obviously modeled, nor has Malory the brood- 
ing imagination and subtlety of his prototype Marlow in Conrad’s 
Lord Jim; but there is nevertheless enough original power and 
artistry here to bear up even under these high comparisons. 

Despite its splendid qualities, however, or rather because of 
them—since the finer the edge, the deeper the wound—the present 
novel must be considered anything but healthful reading. Not for 
the ordinary reasons of decadence or suggestiveness, for from both 
of these the book is free, but because of its total lack of an actu- 
ating moral principle. This, in fact, is the book’s great defect 
simply on artistic grounds, since even a work avowedly pagan in 
ethics, must, when it deals with man, take into account the moral 
order of the universe in which man moves and has his being. 
In this connection we are inevitably reminded of such similar, 
and yet such dissimilar works as Tess of the D’Ubervilles, Wuth- 
ering Heights, and Lord Jim. Beside these, with their final deep 
note of tragedy, the present book seems tawdry and thin. In- 
stinct and not principle is the law which governs the characters 
in Heritage, but it is an instinct arbitrary and unreal. The book 
is a more or less glorified plea for naturalism, but it is a natural- 
ism which refuses to work on natural lines. That is an old pro- 
verb which says that you cannot eat your cake and have it too, 
and a still older one, which tells us, what are the wages of sin. 
In such ancient saws Mr. West apparently places no credit, and 
chooses rather to enroll himself among those to whom the Spanish 
proverb ironically refers as those who are “wiser than the wise.” 
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FLEXIBLE FERDINAND. By Julie M. Lippmann. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Flexible Ferdinand has the reputation of being “ soft,” and 
“ yielding,” but in reality he is a goodhearted boy, full of char- 
acter, that prompts him to take upon himself all the cares of a 
family already on the road to dissolution. We are introduced to 
him at the age of seven, and leave him a successful surgeon— 
against his will—with aspirations for an artistic career. The 
characters of the story are well drawn—the hardworking actress 
mother, the unsuccessful, despondent father, the utterly selfish 
elder brother, the ambitious sister, and above all the wonderful 
nurse, Matilda, who reminds one of Martha in Martha by the Day, 
one of Miss Lippmann’s most successful plays. The war theme is 
introduced on account of its popular appeal, and we leave Ferdi- 
nand about to start for the front after a long and strenuous woo- 
ing of his most attractive sweetheart. The story is clean, well’ 
written, and remarkable chiefly as a study in character. 


THE WORDS OF LIFE. A Handbook of Explanations for Those 
Seeking Knowledge of the Catholic Faith. By C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents net. 
The sub-title of this little book of only fifty-eight small pages 

describes its contents but gives no adequate idea of its value. It 
is sure to prove a veritable boon to all those who have to do with 
the instruction of converts or are thrown among those seeking 
light. As the author tells us in a pre-note, the work is not in- 
tended to take the place of the Catechism, nor is it a complete in- 
struction book, but rather a skeleton outline of Catholic belief into 
which an inquirer can fit each new truth as he comes into posses- 
sion of it. The practical value of the work is increased by being 
produced in two forms: one strongly bound to be kept intact; the 
other with detachable leaves which may be torn off and given to 
the convert or inquirer as needed and afterwards discarded. It 
will prove a very desirable book for free distribution at non-Catho- 
lic missions. 


HIDDEN TREASURE. By John Thomas Simpson. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

It is not a tale of adventure on the order of Treasure Island, 
that we have here, but a story of modern farming. Bob Williams, 
a lad of eighteen, comes as chore boy to his uncle’s farm. He has 
initiative, quick wits, and some knowledge of new and better farm- 
ing methods than those he finds in use upon his arrival. His un- 
cle gradually yields to the persuasions of his enterprising nephew, 
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and such improvements as reclaiming rich acreage by draining and 
plowing by tractor, transform the run-down farm, drawing forth 
its “‘ hidden treasure ” of productiveness and putting it on a well- 
paying basis. 

Like others of its class issued by the Lippincott Company, 
the book is thoroughly practical. The story is negligible, but 
serves the purpose of imparting valuable bits of knowledge chat- 
tily, and to demonstrate to boys and girls that farm work may be 
made more easy and more profitable than work in the cities. It is 
inexplicable that Mr. Simpson, addressing a young audience, 
should have introduced an incident making light of Sunday ob- 
servance. 


.[N Preparation for Marriage, Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P. (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents net), gathers together for 
the use of the clergy the laws of the Church that have refer- 
ence to the preparation of couples for marriage. In ten brief 
chapters the author discusses the necessity of inquiring about the 
fitness of the parties to contract marriage, formal and informal 
engagements, the civil requirements, residence, impediments, dis- 
pensations, the publication of bans, the knowledge necessary for 
the reception of the sacrament of matrimony. 
This little manual is valuable both to the newly ordained 
priest and to the laity contemplating marriage. 


HE appeal of the epic poet will never be as wide as that of 

the dramatic, yet lovers of Milton will be grateful to Allan 
H. Gilbert, Ph. D., for A Geographical Dictionary of Milton (New 
Haven: Yale University Press). His pages reveal the astonishing 
number of places Milton touched upon in his works, and his 
intimate knowledge of geographical subjects. His inquiring mind 
assimilated, not only the science as then known, but also con- 
temporary publicatious illuminating the travels of the period. 


HE American Book Co., New York, publishes an Introductory 
T and Secondary Course of New Modern Illustrative Bookkeep- 
ing, by Chas. F. Rittenhouse, C.P.A. ($1.20 each), which introduces 
the subject by the account method much favored by the best teach- 
ers in this department of mathematics and by accountants in prac- 
tical bookkeeping. The exercises are reproduced from accounts 
of daily business life, the price lists being real business documents. 
The Examinations, the Questions and Reviews are abundant, and 
the Bookkeeping Accounts are written up in neat script by Edward 
C. Mills. 
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SSENTIALS OF SPELLING, by H. C. Pearson and H. Suzzallo 
(New York: American Book Co.) ; makes the study of spelling 
more the work of understanding and less of memory, while giving 
full weight to the fact that much depends on visualizing of words. 
The page of diacritical marks is very succinctly and clearly put. 
A knowledge of the alphabet is declared necessary for consulting 
a dictionary, yet it is nowhere given. Where, then, is the place 
for an alphabet? 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL PLATFORM, by Rev. Joseph Husslein, 

S.J., Ph.D. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $2.50 per 100), 
“ based on the official pronouncements of the Holy See and of the 
Catholic prelates of various countries . . . places Catholics in the 
van of social progress.” It merits careful reading and practical 
application. 


WO other pamphlets whose content is vital to all hopeful so- 

cial reconstruction are those of the Catholic Social Guild of 
London, published by The B. Herder Book Company (St. Louis, 
15 cents each). Questions of the Day, by Rev. Joseph Keating, 
S.J., and Dom Anselm Parker, O.S.B., treats pithily and suc- 
cinctly the great social problems and their Christian solution. The 
Gospel and The Citizen, by C. C. Martindale, S.J., goes a step far- 
ther and higher in indicating “ the social implications of the Gos- 
pel ” as a guide and incentive to make Faith bear directly “ upon 
human life at large and the various departments of social ideal 
and conduct.” 


BOOKLET to be highly recommended to schools and all 
teachers is The Objective Teaching of the Holy Sacrifice of 
The Mass, by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia: The Dolphin Press, 25 cents). The most approved 
modern methods are here applied to familiarize the child with the 
Sacred Liturgy and to arouse devotion of .a solid order. The les- 
sons are arranged according to grade. The booklet also contains 
a useful bibliography with many beautiful extracts from writings 
on the Mass and explicit instructions how to follow Mass. 


N The Essentials of Spiritual Unity, Ronald Knox (London: 
I Catholic Truth Society. Sixpence), indicates the route by which 
he traveled to arrive at “ the idea of the Catholic Church.” It will 
prove interesting to those en route as well as to those within the 
fold of the One True Church. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Among the new books from the-Librarie Téqui are the following: 
Canon Léon Duflot’s Apologétique Chrétienne: La Révélation, 
VEglise. (4 fr.) Professor of Philosophy for nine years, of Apologetics 
for eight years, afterwards Moderator of Higher Criticism for a distin- 
guished audience for which he had prepared excellent notes on Apolo- 
getics, Canon Duflot was well prepared to give a serious, clear, well 
arranged, and well distributed Manual on the delicate matters neces- 
sarily touched upon in a course of Apologetics. 

Of the two parts which make up this work, La Révélation and 
UVEglise Catholique, the newest and most profound is certainly the 
latter. To form an idea of the importance and the influence of this 
second part, it will be sufficient to underline the following titles: The 
Constitution of the Church; The Church a Necessary Society; The 
Magisterium of the Church; The Legislative, Coersitive and Judiciary 
Powers of the Church; The Church and the State; The Church and 
Civilization. 

Throughout we find ourselves in the presence of profound thought 
and of sure doctrine, drawn from the very best sources. 

La Sainte Eucharistie, by Abbé Jean Ramel. (3 fr. 50). During 
the course of forty years missionary work, in Norway and in France, 
the Abbé Ramel was called upon many times to explain the beautiful 
and great subject of the Holy Eucharist, from a dogmatic, moral, and 
liturgical viewpoint. Having arrived at the end of his career, when 
his weakened forces disabled him for preaching, he has continued his 
apostleship by means of the pen, hence the book which he now pub- 
lishes. 

The eighteen chapters contain all the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Real Presence, the Mass, and Holy Communion, explained with exact- 
ness and piety, in a clear and simple style, based upon Holy Scriptures, 
the Fathers of the Church, the most recent decisions of the Roman 
Congregations, the opinions of the best theologians, and illustrated 
with numerous and interesting narratives of Eucharistic miracles. 

This work will be found serviceable to the preacher, the con- 
fessor, and the faithful. 

La France, les Alliés et TAllemagne Devant la Doctrine Chrétienne, 
by Monsignor Chapon (2 fr. 60); and Le Renouveau Catholique: Les 
Jeunes Avant la Guerre (3 fr. 50), by Abbé Rouzic, will be chiefly inter- 
esting for French readers. 

From the Librarie Gabriel] Beauchesne we have: 

Volumes XIII. and XIV. of the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi 
Catholique, edited by the Abbé A. d’Alés, containing articles on Ecclesi- 
astical Law; Loretta; Father Loriquet; Louis XVI.; Lourdes; Magic 
and Magianism; Mahomet; Marriage and Divorce; Mary, Mother of 
God; Mariolatry; Martyrdom; Materialism; Millennium; Miracles; The 
Religion of Mithra and Modernism by capable scholars. 























Recent Events. 


Russia, as the radiating centre of Bolshe- 

Russia. vism and the philosophy of social unrest, 

still holds the wondering attention of the 

world. According to trustworthy information the genesis of the 

present policy of the Soviet Government at Petrograd has been as 
follows: 

At the beginning of the year (1919) that policy took a sudden 
change when Lenine and his associates decided to abandon their 
terrorist methods and their plan for immediate socialization. For 
the first month of the year a moderate programme was carried out, 
the object at this time being to make peace first and later re- 
organize the country and put communism in force. While deter- 
mined to keep the power in its own hands, the Bolshevist gov- 
ernment endeavored at home to obtain, as far as possible, the co- 
6peration of the Russian parties that were opposing it; to have the 
latter cease hostilities on condition that their present territory 
were left to them. The Government itself agreed, in turn, to cease 
agitation in other countries. 

This policy of the Moderates, however, failed to secure the 
longed-for peace, and it was then that the Bolshevists turned to 
Peters and Dershinsky (two of the leading Red commissioners), 
whose extreme policy it is to make no peace until Europe and the 
world are bolshevized. A majority of the Soviets joined this move- 
ment, and for the last three months they have been the real gov- 
ernment, with only nominal power in the hands of Lenine and 
the other people’s commissaries. Latest reports indicate that the 
Bolsheviki, feeling they have not succeeded in Europe, intend to 
develop their propaganda in an easterly direction, with Asia as its 
special object. The ground for such propaganda in the East is 
apparently well prepared, as China since 1900 has been in a state 
of unrest, and the civil strife between southern and northern 
China could be used to advantage by the Bolsheviki. 

In furtherance of this campaign the chief of the department 
at the Bolshevist foreign office in Moscow recently assured a meet- 
ing of Chinese that in a short time hundreds of thousands of copies 
of a pamphlet printed in Chinese would be distributed in China, 
telling the people that victorious Bolshevist troops had occupied 
Siberia and intended to march into China and throw out all the 
foreigners. The governments of both north and south China 
have been invited to institute official relations with. the Lenine 
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Government. In dispatches, Chinese detachments have already 
been reported among the Red forces. 

Strenuous efforts are being made also to produce anti-foreign 
outbreaks in Persia, where Foreign Minister Tschitcherin is per- 
sonally in charge of the propaganda campaign. Moreover, India 
and Afghanistan, which at the present time are in a serious state 
of unrest, offer a fertile field for the spread of Bolshevism. De- 
velopments towards the East, therefore, may be looked for in the 
next three months, if the present Bolshevist Government still 
continues in power, which, in turn, is contingent on the military 
situation. 

Politically, therefore, the Bolshevists seem to feel that they 
have been definitely checked in Europe, a conclusion strengthened 
by the fact that at present their doctrines are opposed from vari- 
ous motives and in various degrees, by the neighboring States of 
Poland, Esthonia, Finland, Letvia, Lithuania, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, and Austria, many of which have 
troops in the field codperating with the All-Russian forces of Ad- 
miral Kolchak; while in Russia itself they are facing the armies of 
Siberia, Ukrainia and the Ural Cossacks. 

With certain of the neighboring States, named above as 
opposed to Bolshevist doctrines, peace negotiations have been in 
progress for the last several weeks between the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment and those of Letvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia, and accord- 
ing to a late but unconfirmed report have been concluded. Estho- 
nia’s decision to enter into negotiations seems to have been 
prompted by distrust of the army and the protests of the Esthonian 
workers against the continuance of the War. The Bolshevik en- 
voys, according to an English correspondent, “have offered to 
recognize Esthonian independence and the inviolability of racial 
boundaries, and restore Esthonian property. But it is stipulated 
that Esthonia shall not become a base for the enemies of the Bol- 
sheviki.” Similar proposals have apparently been made also to 
Letvia and Lithuania. 

Turning to military operations we find matters in a highly 
confused state, and because of conflicting reports it is difficult to 
visualize the general situation. Roughly speaking, the southern 
anti-Bolshevik forces under General Denikin have continued their 
successful advance. The forces of Admiral Kolchak in Siberia 
and the north, after falling steadily back to a line several hun- 
dred miles west of Omsk, at last made a stand, and on the first of 
September began a counter-offensive, which so far has met with 
success. Latest reports are to the effect that he has broken the 
Bolshevik front in three places and threatens to outflank the Bol- 
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shevist forces advancing from Tobolsk, capital of West Siberia, 
which the Soviet army captured several weeks ago. Though no 
definite information has come through of the present position of 
the northern Siberian army, it seems assured that it has stopped 
its retreat, is now west of the Isham River, and it is generally be- 
lieved that Omsk, the capital, is out of the Bolshevik danger. 
Kolchak’s southern Siberian army, however, in the region of 
Aktiubinsk and Orsk, according to a late Bolshevik wireless mes- 
sage, lost by capture nearly twelve thousand men, and the remain- 
der were eventually obliged to surrender. 

The chief armies operating in the south and west against the 
Bolsheviki are: the forces under General Denikin, which 
in the past month, among other important places, have captured 
Odessa, the most important port on the Black Sea; the Ukrainian 
forces under General Petlura, which have been steadily advancing 
in the region west of Kief, have captured that capital and ad- 
vanced more than thirty miles northward; the Russo-Esthonian 
army under General Yudenitch operating against Petrograd and 
the Cossacks under General Kamontov, which in one engagement 
succeeded in breaking through the Red army, captured thirteen 
thousand Bolsheviki and dispersed twenty thousand mobilized, 
but untrained men. Against these armies the Bolshevists, accord- 
ing to recent information, have made the following distribution 
of their forces: on the north front thirty-nine thousand; west 
front, one hundred and sixty-seven thousand; south front, one 
hundred and forty-six thousand, and east front, one hundred 
and thirty-three thousand. In addition it is estimated that they 
have seven hundred and twenty-seven thousand men available in 
the interior. 

The successes of the anti-Bolsheviki in southern and western 
Russia, taken in connection with a British naval attack on 
Kronstad, have attracted much attention in Peace Conference 
circles. The Peace Conference repeatedly has had under con- 
sideration plans for preventing the Bolsheviki from getting sup- 
plies without establishing an actual blockade against Petrograd. 
There is much objection to blockading a country when a state of 
war has not been declared against it. No plan has been devised 
which seems to meet the situation, but the blockade actually ex- 
ists because of the naval activity in the Baltic Sea, designed to 
protect the Baltic states against the Bolshevik fleet. Cold weather, 
however, will very shortly blockade Petrograd from the sea. The 
Black Sea is closed to Bolshevik trade and Germany cannot send 
goods to Moscow because of the Polish barrier. Siberia is cut off 
by the Kolchak forces, and the northern coast is controlled by the 
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Allies. As a result it is impossible for the Soviet Government to 
get any large amount of supplies from foreign countries. 

The chief need at present seems to be a definite policy on the 
part of the Allies. What that policy is exactly, at the present 
writing it is impossible to determine. On the one hand, according 
to the latest statement of Spencer Churchill, English Secretary of 
of War, there has been no change in the British policy to evacuate 
North Russia. Evacuation, however, has been retarded owing to 
the necessity of bringing away many Russians who are in danger 
of their lives. He denies that British troops are employed, or that 
the British Government has accepted any responsibility in opera- 
tions against Petrograd. The British were ready, it seems, to 
advance along the Dvina to Kotlass with adequate forces to destroy 
the enemy’s flotilla and base there; but, instead of advancing, 
Kolchak’s armies retired hundreds of miles to the eastward, and 
no hope remains of effecting a junction with him before winter. 

On the other hand, Ambassador Morris, who was sent by the 
State Department from Tokio to Omsk to report on conditions in 
Siberia, has advised the Government here that Admiral Kolchak 
is the best man for the task confronting him, and that it is a ques- 
tion of his success or the triumph of the Bolsheviki. Lack of 
material aid from the Allies has been a tremendous handicap for 
Kolchak. His forces are small, numbering not more than two 
hundred thousand men, and their equipment is not adequate. 
Military authorities, however, agree that the Bolsheviki are mak- 
ing their last desperate effort against the Kolchak troops and if 


‘they fail this time, the Soviet Government in Russia will collapse. 


According to Allied military opinion the Bolsheviki have not 
enough men or munitions to handle the situation on more than 
one front at a time, and this is the reason Denikin finds it a simple 
matter to advance in the south when the Bolsheviki have con- 
centrated their forces on the Omsk front. The next thirty days is 
expected to show a crisis in the affairs of the Kolchak Government. 


The chief events in Germany since the last 

Germany. notes were written have been the adoption 

of the new Constitution, one article of 

which has aroused Allied opposition; the disturbances in upper 
Silesia, and perhaps most important of all the refusal of German 
troops under General Von der Goltz to evacuate the Baltic 
provinces. The Constitution, which was passed by the National 
Assembly after months of debate and is now in effect, is divided 
into two main parts—the “composition and ties of the empire,” 
and “ the basic rights and basic duties of Germans.” Some of its 
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most important provisions are the following: Section I. declares 
the German empire is a Republican State, sovereignty being based 
in the people. . Individual States will have legislative rights, but 
the imperial law will supersede that of individual States. Each 
State must have a liberal constitution, with a legislative elected 
by general, equal and secret ballot by all Germans, men and 
women. The Reichstag supersedes the temporary National As- 
sembly and will be elected for a term of four years. The Presi- 
dent will be chosen by the entire German people and will hold 
office for a term of seven years. Declarations of war or peace 
must be proclaimed by the Imperial Reichstag, and treaties with 
foreign States must be accepted by the Reichstag. 

The Imperial Council will be composed of representatives of 
individual States, the votes of the larger States being based on 
population. No State can have more than two-fifths of the total 
number of votes in the Council. Half of Prussia’s votes must 
come from provincial administrations. The composition of the 
new Imperial Council is as follows: Prussia, twenty-five votes; 
Bavaria, seven; Saxony, five; Baden, three; Wiirttemberg, three; 
all other States, one, the two Reuss principalities, coupled. Judges 
of the ordinary civil] courts will be chosen for life and cannot be 
removed except by judicial decision. 

The second part of the main document provides that all Ger- 
mans shall be equal before the law, and that men and women 
shall have basically the same rights and duties. Preferential 
rights and drawbacks of birth and position are removed, and 
titles of nobility are considered as only part of a person’s name. 
No more titles will be conferred, and no tokens of honor may be 
given out by the Government or accepted from a foreign State. 

Under the heading “ Community of Life” the Constitution 
declares that marriage constitutes the basis of family. life and 
the salvation of the nation, and it is, therefore, under the special 
protection of the Constitution on the basis of equality of the 
sexes. Illegitimate children shall be placed under the same bodily, 
spiritual, and social conditions as legitimate ones, and youth must 
be protected from moral, spiritual, and physical neglect. 

Under religion, the Constitution declares that all citizens of 
Germany shall enjoy complete freedom of belief and conscience. 
No state church exists and religion plays no part in citizenship. 
It is provided that there must be universal attendance at school 
for a period of eight years, and that pupils must attend advanced 
schools until eighteen years. It will not be necessary to pay 
tuition, and state aid will be given needy pupils and their families. 
Private schools may exist only with government permission... - . 
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Since the adoption of the Constitution, President Ebert has 
taken the oath as Imperial President. He has also withdrawn the 
decree which designates the Assembly as the “ Reichstag,” in 
deference to protests from the Assembly. 

To one feature of the new Constitution the Allies took strong 
exception, and on September 2d the Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference issued an ultimatum demanding its amendment. The 
whole matter turns about the ultimate union of Germany and 
German Austria which appears to be provided for in Article 
Sixty-one of the new German Constitution. This clause, which 
according to the Allies categorically violates the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, reads substantially as follows: 

“German Austria will receive, after annexation to the Ger- 
man empire, the right to send to the German Reichstag a number 
of deputies corresponding to the population, and meanwhile said 
deputies will have a consultative voice.” 

The German reply to the Allied ultimatum on this point has 
been considered unsatisfactory. Definite assurances will be re- 
quired of the Germans. 

The disturbances in Silesia seem to be due partly to Sparta- 
cide propaganda on one side and partly to the provocative attitude 
of the German authorities on the other, which has caused insur- 
rection among the Poles. The situation thus resolved itself into 
a three-cornered fight between the Spartacans, Poles and Germans, 
which involved the mining districts and makes more acute the 
coal shortage in Central Europe. In consequence of these troubles 
the Polish delegates broke off negotiations which had been going 
on in Berlin relative to a plebiscite over the ultimate frontier be- 
tween Germany and Poland. Following fierce engagements be- 
tween insurgents and Berlin troops, the German authorities de- 
clared martial law. Though the insurrection in upper Silesia 
spread rapidly in the industrial sections, the German military 
authorities declared they had the situation in hand. 

Later at a conference of the German Government and the 
Polish Mission, the following resolutions were passed: first, the 
Germans will refrain from further executions; second, the Inter- 
Allied Mission shall start for upper Silesia; third, the Polish Mis- 
sion now in Berlin will go to Warsaw and remain there until the 
Inter-Allied: Commission has made a report. The functions of 
the Commission are limited to those of an investigating board that 
shall report to the Peace Conference at Paris. Sporadic fighting 
‘is in progress still in many sections of the country. The Supreme 
Council of the: Peace Conference has discussed the question of 
sending troops to Silesia in case the Germans are willing to permit 
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foreign troops to enter the district for police purposes before the 
Peace Treaty has been ratified. The general impression in Con- 
ference circles is that the Germans will consent, because of the 
large property interests involved. 

A much more disquieting situation is that provided by the 
refusal of the German troops under General Von der Goltz, to 
evacuate the Baltic provinces, as ordered by the Peace Conference. 
The German Government has addressed a note to the Entente 
Powers, saying it is not in a position to compel the obedience of 
its troops by military means, and that “as a result of the ex- 
tremely excited feeling among the troops, it is impossible now to 
prepare a plan of evacuation and return the troops to the 
sea.” 

It has not become clear at this writing just what is the pur- 
pose of these troops whose numbers have been estimated as high 
as eighty thousand men. Many profess to see in it an inter- 
national conspiracy headed by General Von der Goltz and Russian 
nobles of German origin, aiming at the establishment of a new 
German-Baltic state as the base of operations against Moscow. 
Their headquarters are Mitau in Courland. That the army is de- 
termined to remain in the Baltic region is shown by the attempt 
of the soldiers to become citizens of the newly established re- 
publics of Letvia, Esthonia, and others, thus evading the Allies’ 
orders that the “German” forces should be withdrawn. When 
this attempt at citizenship and a local landwehr failed, and orders 
for evacuation were actually received from Weimar, the troops 
abandoned pretence and declared that, orders or no orders, they 
would remain. In face of this resolution the German authorities 
at home so far seem helpless. 

Von der Goltz is reported to have promised land in Letvia to 
the troops under his command, and much bitterness has been 
caused by the refusal of the Lettish government to grant Lettish 
citizenship to German soldiers. The opposition of the Germans to 
evacuating the country was also reported to be the result of the 
attempt of the Letvian government, headed by Karl Ullman, to 
codperate with the British forces in that region in expelling all the 
Baltic barons, who are chiefly of German extraction, and other 
Germans in order to break up the strong German influence in the 
former Baltic provinces and to “ frustrate the coming alliance be- 
tween Germany and Russia.” Well-informed critics are of 
opinion that Germany intends to try for a league of nations, hop- 
ing for the adherence of Russia, Austria and Hungary, and later 
of Italy, Japan, and the smaller nations dissatisfied with the Paris 
Conference. eo Een 
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As a result of instructions sent to him by 

Hungary. the Supreme Council of the Allies to the 

effect that he must leave the Hungarian 

Government in the interest of European peace, Archduke Joseph 

withdrew late last month as dictator of Hungary. Stephan 

Friedrich, Hungarian Premier during the short régime of the 

Archduke, has since formed a new Cabinet in which besides the 

Premiership he assumes the post of Minister of the Interior. 

The Cabinet decided that elections should be held about September 

20th, and the Premier is to consult the Entente Commissions re- 
garding their carrying out. 

News dispatches from Budapest and editorial comment in 
Hungarian newspapers very generally express the belief that 
events in Hungary presage a return to the monarchical form of 
government. Elements favoring a political and economic union 
between Rumania and Hungary are said to have been very active 
in Budapest, and it seems that Hungarian politicians are com- 
pletely under Rumanian influence. Color is lent to these rumors 
by the report from Vienna that Premier Friedrich has sent a 
Hungarian delegation to Bucharest. Besides being empowered 
to negotiate a separate peace with Rumania, the delgation appar- 
ently may discuss the eventual union of Hungary and Rumania. 
Premier Friedrich’s position, however, is by no means assured 
and the next turn of events is problematical. All the members 
of a proposed new Cabinet to succeed the ministry of Herr Fried- 
rich have been summoned to Budapest by telegraph, giving rise 
to a report that an agreement has been reached with the Paris 
Peace Conference authorities. On the other hand Premier Fried- 
rich is said to have extended his original stipulations as to his 
retirement and now makes his withdrawal contingent upon a 
guarantee by the Allies that Hungary shall receive money, food, 
and raw materials. That the present Cabinet is in a very waver- 
ing state is certain, and the formation of a new Cabinet may 
shortly be looked for—an event which the Peace Conference will 
greet with relief, as the Hungarian Peace Treaty has been ready for 
presentation for some time, but no one has come for it: 

Latest reports are to the effect that the Rumanian army, 
which has been in control of affairs in Budapest and has held on 
to that control despite urgent protests from the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference, has begun to withdraw, a steady move- 
ment of trains being in progress. It is believed that the retirement 
will be completed within the next fortnight. It is also reported, 
however, that the Rumanians have begun the evacuation of Hun- 
garian territory without leaving behind any organized -police, 
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and under conditions presenting great dangers of disorder. It is 
intimated that the Rumanians hope that, after their withdrawal, 
the disorders will be such that they will be asked to return. 


After three months of negotiation between 
Austria. the Austrian Republic and the Allied and 
associated Powers, the Austrian Peace 
Treaty was finally signed on September 10th. Under the terms of 
the Treaty the former provinces of Bohemia and Moravia and a 
part of the duchy of Teschen now form the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The rest of Teschen and most of Galicia have been in- 
corporated into Poland.. The new Ukrainian Republic takes cer- 
tain sections in Eastern Galicia and the former Austrian crown- 
land of Bukowina. Hungary has separated from Austria along 
the historic boundary between those portions of the former em- 
pire, but has herself lost parts of the province of Transylvania 
which have been awarded to Rumania. 

On the south the provinces of Carinthia, Dalmatia, Carniola, 
Croatia and Slavonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as parts of 
Styria, are formed, in conjunction with Serbia, into the new 
Jugo-Slav kingdom. Parts of Tyrol are taken over by Italy, the 
boundaries of which are also extended so as to include most of 
the Istrian Peninsula and a strip along the western frontier of the 
province of Carinthia. All, therefore, that remains of the former 
empire is what is known as German Austria, including Upper and 
Lower Austria and parts of Styria and Tyrol. Since the close of 
hostilities there has been a movement afoot to annex Austria to 
Germany. By one of the most important clauses of the Treaty 
this is forbidden. 

The Treaty does not stipulate an exact sum to be paid in in- 
demnities, but this amount will be fixed by the Reparations Com- 
mission on or before May 1, 1921, and payments are to extend over 
a period of thirty years. This sum must be paid by the Austrian 
Republic, and is not to be apportioned among the component parts 
of the country which have been declared independent. In ad- 
dition to paying indemnities Austria must also replace, ton for 
ton, all ships lost by the Allies through the activities of the Aus- 
trian navy during the War and physically restore invaded area. 
Austria’s army is reduced to thirty thousand on a purely volun- 
tary basis, and the entire Austrian naval fleet is to be handed 
over to the Allies, all warships under construction to be broken 
up and the salvage used only for industrial purposes. 

By a covering letter which accompanied the Treaty the Allies 
set forth the great responsibility of Austria, which therefore can- 
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not obtain the same treatment as Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia, but in view of the small expanse of its territory, promised 
to give her economic and financial aid in order to assure her pos- 
sibilities of existence. No such assistance from the Allies, how- 
ever, has apparently yet been given, and since the signing of the 
Treaty, Austria has drifted toward an internal situation almost 
chaotic. 

Demands are being made for a strong central government 
that can weld the country into a more harmonious national whole. 
At present, apparently, each region or district is for itself and all 
of them against Vienna. The basis of the trouble seems to be 
largely two-fold—the continued decrease in the value of the 
crown and fear of famine. The central government thus far 
seems to have been unable to cope with either. Recently all vis- 
itors were expelled from rural and summer resort regions by a 
decree of the provincial governments, and, in some instances, of 
the village authorities, all in contravention of the State laws. 
Furthermore, in upper Austria, which is the granary of the em- 
pire, the farmers and district officials have decided that all grain 
shall be milled and stored in the districts where grown, and none 
exported to Vienna or other parts of the State. This would mean 
actual starvation for the cities and less favored regions of lower 
Austria. In its effort to cope with the food and fuel conditions 
which threaten the country, the central government has just 
issued a decree expelling from the country all persons not legally 
residents. This decree, which becomes effective on September 
20th, affects principally a large number of Galicians and those 
Hungarians who remained after they were ordered to leave the 
country by a former decree. 


The outstanding feature of the situation in 

Rumania. Rumania over and above the recent with- 
drawal of its armies from Hungarian soil, 

is its continued firm opposition to the Austrian Treaty. The basis 
of this opposition is the refusal of the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference to grant Rumania the privilege of making reser- 
vations in connection with the rights of minorities in territories 
detached from the former Austrian empire, as provided for in the 
Peace Treaty. The Rumanians point out that by royal decrees 
which will be approved by the new Chamber of Deputies elected 
in September, minorities not only in the new territory attached 
to Rumania, but in the old kingdom, have been more amply pro- 
tected than the Peace Treaty provides. Rumania, however, does 
not desire to have forced upon her, so it is said, provisions which 
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it is feared would be interpreted by the minorities as giving them 
really the upper hand. 

In old Rumania, it is said, the Jews have been given full 
citizenship, while in new Rumania measures have been taken to 
give ample protection to the Germans in Transylvania and to the 
other nationalities of the annexed districts. If the same meas- 
ures were imposed by treaty, instead of being freely taken by the 
Rumanians, the minorities would be likely, in the opinion of the 
Rumanian authorities, to taunt them with the fact that they 
were obliged to do so. A spirit of opposition and rebellion 
instead of harmony would be favored, the Rumanians say, by 
placing Rumania under obligation to third parties in her rela- 
tions to minorities. 

The Rumanian Cabinet has also refused to accept the de- 
cision of the Peace Conference relative to the division of the 
Banat between Rumania and Serbia, and as a result Serbia is 
reported to be considering the general mobilization of her army. 
Banat is a province in southeastern Hungary, between Rumania 
and the western part of Serbia, which the Peace Conference in 
May decided to divide between the last two countries, giving the 
eastern part to Rumania and the western part to Serbia. Although 
the Rumanians were allotted the larger share, they protested vigor- 
ously against the decision, appealing to the Treaty of 1916, con- 
cluded at the time Rumania entered the War. By the terms of 
this pact, Rumania was to receive the whole of the region. Pre- 
mier Bratiano of Rumania withdrew from the Peace Conference 
several months ago as a protest against the decisions of the 
Supreme Council on the disposition of the Banat and on methods 
of protection of racial minorities in the small countries of eastern 
and southeastern Europe. Rumanian troops occupied Temesvar, 
the capital of the Banat, in the course of their recent advance 
into Hungary. 

An election of a new House of Deputies was set for Septem- 
ber, and several weeks ago Premier Bratiano declared that in 
spite of his desire to retire before the elections, he had decided 
to retain office in order to take personal responsibility for not 
signing the Treaty of peace for Rumania. The latest dispatches, 
however, announce the resignation of the Rumanian Cabinet, 
headed by Premier Bratiano; but whether this is due to failure of 
support on the part of the country in Bratiano’s firm stand against 
the Treaty or is merely a form of procedure contingent on the 
election of the new House of Deputies, is not clear. From previ- 
ous intimation as to the general feeling of Rumania, the latter 

would seem to be the case. 
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A dramatic raid on Fiume by a force of 
Italy. volunteers from the Italian army led by 
the soldier-poet Gabriele d’Annunzio, has 
been ithe chief event in Italy in the last few weeks. It is easy, 
however, to exaggerate the facts, which actually seem to be as 
follows: Ever since the Fiume issue became acute at the Versailles 
Conference, d’Annunzio has been agitating vehemently in behalf 
of Italy’s claim to the city. As a result there were serious clashes 
between French and Italian troops in Fiume early in the sum- 
mer. D’Annunzio has now entered and taken the city with a 
force which at first was estimated at twenty-three thousand men, 
but is now reckoned at ten thousand regulars and four battalions 
of Fiume volunteers. On his entry into the city one thousand five 
hundred English and French troops withdrew. The Italian army 
and the great mass of popular sympathy are undoubtedly in ardent 
support of d’Annunzio’s attempt, but Premier Nitti and the Gov- 
ernment and all responsible Italian politicians have characterized 
the incident as mutiny. Steps have been taken to suppress the 
outbreak. In this policy the Government is supported by the 
Chamber of Deputies and by the solid backing of the press, with 
the exception of a few extremist newspapers. The plan at present 
adopted is a land and sea blockade, whereby the mutineers are 
to be starved out. The Peace Conference looks on the incident as 
a purely local and internal Italian concern, and has decided not to 
interfere, at least not at present, apparently having full con- 
fidence in the Nitti government. 

A portion of the Peace Conference consider the d’Annunzio 
coup as a logical consequence of Rumania’s successful defiance 
of the Supreme Council in its prolonged occupation of Budapest, 
which has only recently been terminated. 

September 19, 1919. 

















With Our Readers. 


E great human family is constantly being drawn closer to- 

gether. Mechanical inventions have made the world much 
smaller. The nations of the earth, and the people of the nations, 
are much closer to one another than ever before, and the prob- 
lems of one quickly become the problems of all. Such community 
of life may not be acceptable to some, but whether we like it or 
not, it is here to stay and to increase. 


* * * * 


A’ this fact comes home to us we will see more clearly the 
need of common truth—of definite principles with regard to 
conduct that will guide the whole world and beget justice to all; 
equal opportunity; liberty; good feeling and charity. Into clearer 
light, because of the very necessities of mankind, is thrown the 
position, the right, and the authority of the Catholic Church. She 
is the sole Church in all the world that even claims to be able to 
fulfill this present need of the world. In presenting a solution 
to the fundamental problems of unity in truth and in conduct, 
she gives the light that will ultimately solve every problem. 

Her light should not be hidden nor obscured. Her voice 
should not be that of the gentle zephyrs, but rather the sound of 
a mighty wind that fills the world. 

So conspicuous is she in the world of today, that knowledge 
of her position on any living question is sought by every man. 
The conduct of her children becomes readily the gossip of the 
world. What works she proposes to launch; how her institutions 
labor; hew she affects governments, and how in turn governments 
affect her—all these, and the list might be extended indefinitely, 
are news of an inviting kind to all the world. 

The only power today that can adequately carry her voice 
is the Catholic press—the printed word that has millions for 
audience. 

* * * * 


O° own people need to realize the opportunity of the Catholic 
press. They need to realize how thoroughly such a press 
should be equipped if it is to do the work which both the Church 
and the world will demand of it. It should have, in the first place, 
a news service that would command immediate information from 
every portion of the globe: that would, by definite information, 
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correct misunderstanding or misrepresentation regarding the pro- 
nouncements and the actions of the Holy See. Its news service 
upon all matters that even touch Catholic interests should be so 
complete and reliable that any inquirer might resort to it with 
confidence. 

To state the problems which the world is grappling with 
today: problems very basic and very fundamental; to expound 
their solution is the work of the Catholic Press. But it would be 
idle to think that this work can be done by other than trained or 
skilled writers. It requires the master hand, the literary crafts- 
man who knows his subject matter intimately and thoroughly. 


* * * * 


LITERATURE is created by the enthusiasm of the followers of 
the cause it represents. Our Catholic literature and our Catho- 
lic press will grow more perfect as the interest and enthusiasm of 
our Catholic people in Catholic work and the whole Catholic cause 
increases. One feeds the other. The desire to know the extent 
of our Catholic Mission work: its manifold departments, will not 
only help the Catholic press, it will help the missions also. How 
is the Church going to meet and answer the intellectual problems 
of the day, to make known the findings of its own “university” 
of ideas, save through the Catholic press. Can any Catholic who 
reviews the fact that scholars and teachers have been called to 
lead and govern the nations of today, remain indifferent to the 
fate of Catholic scholarship? 


* xe * bg 


OCIAL work today, covering such a vast field, and exacting 
such extended service is but another word for the work which 
the Church has done through the ages. Our Catholic laity must 
know that it is primarily their work. They must not only know 
the problems, they must know how they can actively serve in 
meeting the problems. Their hearts long to know this. Who 
shall acquaint them with the vast fields open to them? Only the 
Catholic press can be such an organ of publicity and of leader- 
ship. It is but leaving the matter in the air if we constantly repeat 
that our laity should be active, yet never lay down the definite 
lines on which they may act. To know these lines: to read also 
of what our fellow Catholics are doing—not only in our own coun- 
try, but throughout the world—is an incentive and a guide to 
them, and an evidence that the Catholic press is fulfilling its 
mission. 
Pius X. declared emphatically that we would build our schools 
in vain if we have not a stable, intelligent Catholic press. Every 
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Catholic today, clerical and lay, should put his mind and his hand 
to this task, the upbuilding of the entire Catholic press and Cath- 
olic literature of America. 


<i 
i 





HEN the world seems almost ready to throw itself into a 
W struggle that will deal solely with material well-being, it is 
encouraging to note the emphasis now and again placed upon the 
preéminent necessity and worth of spiritual virtues and spiritual 
gifts. This is the more important and significant when the state- 
ments are made by secular journals, for with them it is surely 
true to say that such a note has not been too frequently sounded. 


* * * * 


IFE in a recent issue said of a wealthy man who died recently: 
L “The great and lasting gifts to the world are spiritual. He 
did not have them to give. Of what he did have he gave as 
intelligently as he could and with power and much good.” 

Scribner’s for September speaks of a class of women whom 
the War has not ennobled—the degenerate result of a new nation 
with more wealth and luxury than it could assimilate. The same 
short essay speaks of how to such people, home has been but “a 
place to sleep in, to take one’s morning bath and breakfast, and 
then forget.” ‘The less home you have, in inverse ratio the more 
divorce. Before you get a vital race again you’ve got to establish 
homes.” “A world in earnest doesn’t need an undue amount of 
frivolous luxury and amusement: it’s glad to own a hearthstone.” 
“I’m sick to death of the sex talk that’s flooded everything for 
the last twenty years.” “Men will be more humble and more 
appreciative after what they have gone through, and women will 
put maternal tenderness in place of selfish passion.” And the 
essay concludes with the hopeful words that “we are looking 
forward to a new world of patience, and devotion, and unselfish 
giving; a world of home-making and of home-keeping.” 


* * * * 


ENERAL PERSHING’S return to this country recalls, in this 
G connection, one or two of his noteworthy utterances on spir- 
itual values. “The invisible, unconquerable force let loose by 
prayers, hopes and ideals of Christian America is incalculable.” 
“As soldiers inspired by every spiritual sentiment we have each 
silently prayed that the success of righteousness should be ours. 
Today with thanksgiving, we humbly acknowledge that His 
strength has given us the victory.” 


* * * x 
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FTER the great parade of the First Division in New York City, 
headed by General Pershing, and during which the General 
paid his respects publicly to Cardinal Mercier, the New York Times, 
said editorially: “At the Cathedral stand, almost as if by acci- 
dent, he met the Belgian Cardinal who is called the Soldier of 
God. In his purple robe, with bared head, Cardinal Mercier raised 
his hand, and with lips moving bestowed the apostolic blessing.” 


atin 
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E Christian Advocate states that Cardinal Mercier by “his 

unconquerable spirit lighted the darkest days of the conflict 
(in the Great War), not only for his Belgian countrymen, but 
for all who honor nobility of soul.” And yet the same editorial 
charges Cardinal Mercier with allowing his popularity to be used 
“to wipe out the stain upon Benedict’s pontificals.” The use of 
the last word of the quotation is an index to the worth of the 
entire editorial. Not only does it in the same breath praise Car- 
dinal Mercier, as a man of great moral worth and condemn him 
as a willing tool: of hypocrites, but it absolutely ignores the evi- 
dences that Pope Benedict gave of his sympathy with the suffer- 
ing Belgians and his protest against Belgium’s invasion by the 
Germans. The Evening Post of New York, which is not a Catholic 
organ, stated as early as August, 1917: “The Holy Father has 
not concealed his sympathy with the attitude of Cardinal Mercier. 
His heart has bled for Belgium. This he has made known.” 

* * = * 

NFORTUNATELY, such editorials are inspired by a precon- 
U ceived prejudice—to injure the Holy Father and to cast dis- 
credit upon the Church in this country. The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, the organ of the Reformed Church in America, reports 
from the notoriously unfair Protestant Review of New York, an 
article entitled: “The Case of the Bombs.” It contains such 
gross unwarranted misrepresentations as the following: “We 
have the public declaration of Mr. De Valera ... that among the 
reasons why he and his fellow Sinn Feiners were pro-German 
in their sympathies was that the Kaiser intended to restore the 
temporal power of the Pope in the event of the success of the 
German arms.” 

And also “the (Protestant) Bible Societies undertook to pro- 
vide Bibles or Testaments (Douay Version) for every Catholic 
soldier.” As matters of fact, De Valera never made any such 
statement nor anything resembling it, and the Bible Societies 
never published nor circulated a Douay Version of the Bible. The 
Chaplains’ Aid Association, of the National Catholic War Council, 
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printed and distributed hundreds of thousands of the New Testa- 
ment, free, to our Catholic and also non-Catholic soldiers, and 
supplied the Y. M. C. A. with the Catholic New Testament. And 
in that work there was a spirit of fairness that would shame the 
belligerent, unenlightened editors of both the Protestant Review 
and the Christian Intelligencer. 


* * oe OK 


N happy contrast to these so-called religious journals are two 
| estimates published in the secular dailies of New York City: 
the Times and the Sun. The former on its editorial page of 
September 10th, published the following: 

“Apart from and above every other figure of the War, that 
of Cardinal Mercier stands august, not merely a symbol of the 
steady courage and long endurance of his Belgian people, but of 
faith in the triumph of good over evil. A man of the people, long 
dedicated to the study of theology and Scholastic philosophy, he 
became an Archbishop and a Cardinal in whom revived not only 
the antique type of the pastor, counselor and friend of his flock, 
but a great administrator and, in the agony of his country, the 
inflexible protector of civilization against barbarism. 

“The motto of his coat-of-arms is Apostolos Jesu Christi, an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ. There is an apostolic energy, love of 
truth, large religious spirit, candor and courage in all those pas- 
torals and addresses which have made his name famous around 
the world. The massacres of August and September, 1914, the 
destruction of immemorial monuments of art and religion and 
the humanities, the bombardment of ‘our dear City of Malines,’ 
its episcopal palace and metropolitan church, the first stations 
of Belgium’s long Calvary, brought from him the immortal Christ- 
mas pastoral which told the Belgians that their duty was ‘patri- 
otism and endurance.’ ‘I hold it as part of my episcopal office 
to instruct you as to your duty in face of the Power that has 
invaded our soil and now occupies the greater part of our coun- 
try. The authority of that Power is no lawful authority. There- 
fore, in soul or conscience, you owe it neither respect, nor attach- 
ment, nor obedience.’ The Germans burned what copies of it 
they could lay their hands on. With more than savage insolence 
they tried to call him from the Mass and force him into an apol- 
ogy. Then, and afterward, they could not bend his lofty resolu- 
tion. He would not sell his own or his ‘country’s honor.’ They 
itched to arrest him, but they did not dare. His appeal to the 
German, Bavarian, and Austro-Hungarian Bishops and Cardinals, 
his messages of consolation and strengthening to his people, his 
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protests against their deportation and servitude—a long series 
of brave and dignified words and acts were to be his; and at 
length his unfaltering faith was to see the triumph of right and 
the salvation of his country. 

“In Brand Whitlock’s Belgium there is more than one vivid 
picture of this character of mingled austerity and charm, strong, 
gentle, inflexible, commanding and salient, as if some great ‘ath- 
lete of the Church’ had been reborn from medizval times: 

“ ‘T told him that after the War he would have to make a voyage 
to America, where he was so much loved and admired, and when 
I related how Protestant clergymen and Jewish rabbis had united 
with the priests of his own Faith to praise his courage and to extol 
his patriotism, he looked at me in the astonishment that was the 
product of his modesty. ... I wish more than all that I might 
give some sense of the charm and puissance of his personality. 
The effect of his visit was most uplifting. He is one of those 
great beings that, in a world crowded with little men, lift them- 
selves far above the mass and by the sheer force of moral grandeur 
radiate sweetness and light. In his presence all cares, all petty 
feelings, and all haunting fears fade away; one is before eternal 
verities, and we felt that night as though we had had a prophet 
in the house. Did not our hearts burn within us as he talked 
with us by the way?’ 

“From books and pictures, from statues and windows of cathe- 
drals, saints and prophets look at us. It has been thought that 
they were unintelligible to these later times. A saint and prophet, 
the most admirable and the most exalted actor on the scene of 
nations for four years, has come to New York. He finds here a 
whole nation of friends.” 

a * ok * 
ND the New York Sun wrote just after the freedom of the 
city was extended to the Cardinal: 

“Cardinal Mercier is a celebrity who wears well. His appear- 
ance in less heroic environment than that with which his secular 
fame is associated, produces no sense of disillusionment. Toscores 
of thousands of Americans he is, it is true, a prince of the Church, 
but to other scores of thousands he is first and last an heroic 
citizen of a despoiled and ravished country. 

“In either réle he fills the eye and satisfies the imagination. His 
brilliant robes befit his dignity and bearing. His manner is that of 
one on whom authority sits gracefully. On occasion he might be 
stern. Under grave provocation he might be filled with magnificent 
wrath. He could unbend to the pleasures of men who have not 
risen to the heights of responsibility or walked in the depths of 
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suffering he has known. But he could not be dictatorial, or irri- 
table, or lacking in poise. His gravity is not the affectation of 
high place, the pose of a man adjusting himself to the traditions 
of a great office, upholding consciously its outward demands. The 
clear light of a scholar truly great in the fine simplicity of glori- 
ously endowed humanity, to whom honesty of thought and sin- 
cerity of purpose and unflinching courage are the commonplaces 
of a rigorous life, shines from his countenance.” 


a 
wali 





N his letter to the Bishops of the Committee on Public Interests 

and Affairs, Cardinal Gibbons, in a thoughtful paragraph on 
“Home Missions” said: ‘“ Some suggest a more active preaching 
campaign of going out to the people since the millions fail to come 
to our churches.” 

Apropos of such a suggestion, it is interesting to note the 
comment of the English Church Times, an Anglican organ, on 
public speaking that treated the evidences for the Catholic Faith. 
The Church Times thus speaks of the Catholic Evidence group 
“Over and above a Roman Catholic crowd stood the Crucifix. A 
young layman made a strong claim for the ‘Catholic Roman 
Church.’ He appealed—suitably in Hyde Park—to a world which 
is weary of controversy, and some of his claims rather added to 
the controversy. Withal he was genial, kindly, respectful. He 
mentioned the Bible, daily prayer, frequent Communion. He was 
what we would call ‘evangelical.’ He was followed by a more 
elderly man who begged his sisters and brothers to come to a 
hall behind the Cathedral at Westminster and to continue their 
search for truth. It was a significant assembly.” 

Might not we here in America go more publicly to the millions 
who will not come to our churches, and give them what we alone 
have, and for want of which their souls are starved, the saving 
truth of Christ? 


_ 
<atie= 





Se the meeting of the American Hierarchy that was held late 
in September, was focussed the full attention and the hope 
of every Catholic in America. That meeting will mean much, very 
much for the immediate welfare of the Catholic Church and of 
the entire country. Such a meeting of the Hierarchy at frequent 
intervals was a wish often earnestly expressed by Father Hecker. 
As he would have wished, the present Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers officially offered the services of the Community 
to carry out any special works that the Bishops may direct. 


* * K * 
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NDER the newly elected Superior General of the Paulists, the 

Very Rev. Thomas F. Burke, the Community may be said to 
enter upon a new period of its life. Former Superior Generals 
were either among the founders of the Community or else were 
closely associated with them. Time has demanded that their sons 
in religion take the reins of government. The spirit, the work, 
the purpose, will be the same as of old. “All the men in history 
who have really done anything with the future have had their 
eyes fixed upon the past.” The exceptional emergencies and 
grave problems of the day demand fresh energy, new interpreta- 
tion and immediate application of old truths to new needs. The 
world has wandered far from the Church, but its very destitu- 
tion is our opportunity. Such is the leadership demanded from 
the new Superior of that Community, which has ever aimed in a 
special manner to prove to a doubting world that the Church is 
not only not opposed to democracy, but is its only safeguard, its 
only protector, its only guarantee. 


* * * * 


E Very Rev. Thomas F. Burke received his early religious 

education with the Paulist Fathers. His collegiate course 
was made at the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York City. 
Later he studied at the Catholic University, where he won his 
licentiate in Sacred Theology. He was ordained priest in 1896. 
Within a year after his ordination he began his career as mis- 
sionary preacher, which has been singularly successful, and his 
ability as an orator is known throughout the country. For over 
fifteen years he has preached to hundreds of thousands that 
eternal truth which is the salvation both of the individual soul 
and of society itself. Those years have given him the sympathetic 
understanding of St. Paul. He has served all classes of society; 
has known by experience the needs and the aspirations of the 
people; beyond the mission platform his voice has been heard 
in the public forum, and his word has been written in the public 
press. He organized and administered the Newman Club at the 
University of Toronto, and for the past four years was pastor 
of St. Mary’s Church in Chicago. 

He assumes the office of Superior General of the Paulists well 
trained in the traditions of the founders, equipped with both 
special ability and far-reaching experience. And it will, we know, 
be the special prayer of our readers that he may fulfill his high 
and responsible task with glory to Christ and His beloved Church, 
and with blessings to the souls of men. 
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EADERS of THe CaTHoLic WorzLp will learn with deep regret 
R of the death of the Rev. Gilbert Simmons, who for almost 
fifteen years wrote the department of Recent Events in THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD. Father Simmons died on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 2d, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. It may be said 
that he died in harness, having written Recent Events of the 
September CaTHOLIC WoRLD, and having begun the preparation 
of notes for the October issue. 

What the preparation of Recent Events demanded the out- 
sider can scarcely begin to realize. Almost monthly a volume of 
notes was made in following the innumerable publications, the 
dispatches, the inquiries that had to be consulted. 

Few men in modern life were better acquainted with world 
events and world leaders than Father Simmons. But his was a 
far-off acquaintance with the latter, for he never went into public 
life, and was of modesty so great that he never allowed his name 
to be signed to any of his work. 

* * * * 


ATHER SIMMONS was a Scriptural student of exceptional — 
F ability, in the devotional not the critical sense. He was con- 
verted to the Catholic Faith in Canada, to which country he had 
traveled from England, the land of his birth. He was ordained a 
priest of the Paulist Community in 1882. For years he was novice 
master in the Paulist Novitiate, and later served as assistant in 
the parish of St. Paul the Apostle, in New York City. He was 
exceedingly popular as a confessor, and his characteristic gift 
was that of sympathy, particularly with the afflicted and the 
sorrowing. Ever courteous in manner; considerate in speech; 
tenacious in his opinions; wide in his reading; devout in his reli- 
gious life; he was a man who lived with God. Of himself and of 
his history he never spoke. Those who knew him loved and 
admired him. One could but wish that he were better known; 
that greater numbers might come under his influence, yet, un- 
doubtedly, he did a greater work both for himself and for others, 
because so truly a hidden servant of God. 

We earnestly ask our readers to pray for the eternal repose 
of his soul. 
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